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A VISIT IN A DUTCH COUNTRY-HOUSE. 


PART IL. 


| NE morning the Baron and 
| Baroness P came up 
from the Hague, to spend 
the day at Lindenroede. 
Hugo took us for a 
long drive after déjewner 
through the thick woods 
and bright villas round 
Bloemendaal village ; and by handsome, finely- 
wooded demesnes with long grassy drives cut 
through the trees, stretching straight from 
the high road to the house-fronts, seen in 
narrowing perspective. We passed our cousin 
W.Cc ’s large place, with its deer-park and 
noble old beech avenues than which I know few 
finer. And lastly we visited the famous old 
ruined castle belonging to the Counts of Brede- 
rode, and so often besieged. It is of mellowed 
red brick, as stone could only be had imported 
in this low country, and is still surrounded by 
a broad moat. After seeing Chepstow lately, 
Brederode was small to my eyes, but on 
climbing to the tower’s flat roof, its especial 
charm was manifest. How one could recall 
the past! Beyond the dark moat washing 
the old walls, unbroken green pastures dotted 
with cattle stretched away for some miles 
around to Haarlem and its cathedral. Nearer, 
on the seaside, rose steep and sharp, if low, 
the white sand-hills, topped with turf, in all 
sorts of jagged fantastic outline like minia- 
ture Alps, Exactly the same these meadows 
must have looked “long time ago,’ when the 
hunt rode out in the morning from the court- 
yard; or a jousting match was held down 
below on the sward in the afternoon. After 
dinner here, the dames and squires came out 
“to play” in the meadow, as told in old 
romances, whilst the heavy old lords snored 
or caroused, and many a countess trailing her 
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skirts along these castle walls must have 
wearied of her life and of the low, rich, but 
monotonous pastures lying there below her 
eyes, 

Another morning Jacqueline and I went 
to the Hague, which looked especially bright 
and cheery that sunny day. In the afternoon 
we took an open carriage and drove down to 
Scheveningen, through the wood, by the 
charming road that is always a flicker of light 
and shade. On the beach the wide sands were 
terribly windy ; the great hotels closing for 
the winter; the many summer visitors fled. 
Still, we liked seeing the fish-wives with their 
great flapping hats, the sea strangely streaked 
green and grey ; and one picturesque little 
sight I remembered of a red waggon piled 
heavily with brown nets, and drawn by 
three long-tailed brisk horses abreast, clatter- 
ing and straining sideways over the sloping 
paved causeway laid down on the shifting 
sands. This was a most pleasurable day. 
And on others equally delightful, we went to 
Amsterdam. Once with Hugo and the 
“ princess,’ when we saw everything I 
remembered of old, and more—the wide 
canals full of craft, and the still broader and 
more busy Amstel; the dark-red houses 
painted almost chocolate, with white corniced 
wreaths round the windows giving them a 
comically funereal air, in spite of the noise 
and bustle generally below them ; the Jews’ 
quarter, where quick eyes will see the bit of 
hollow wood nailed to every doorpost contain- 
ing The Law written on a tiny scrap of 
parchment ; the delightful Kalverstraat 
where we bought old silver and stared at far 
more, regardless of a tremendous shower. 
Then the Treppenhuis pictures ; Vandyck’s 
burghers, more kingly than kings; and the 
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Weenixes, when I could hardly believe that 
I cared to stand and gaze, and then again 
come back and stare at dead hares—but I 
did! And beyond all, the Rembrandts, and 
dearest of these the noble old lady—a work 
of love—with the down of age on her chin, 
but such eternal beauty of soul shining 
through her wrinkled face that one knows 
she must have loved and suffered, laughed 
and wept, and lived as a true and good 
woman till she was painted there at eighty. 
Then to the Broeker-huis, a medieval little 
house transported piecemeal from Broek, 
(“ cleanest village in the world,” vide Murray), 
and set up here by the good Amsterdam 








skull-cap, shining under lace), were busy 
syringing the windows with the brass house- 
hold pumps for that purpose I have never 
seen with us: more’s the pity! We went off 
for a “good day’s shopping,” and hiring a 
“monkey,” a small open carriage, with a 
coachman wearing a glazed white hat and 
black cockade, we drove around to our heart’s 
content. N.B.—The shops have a horribly 
close, damp smell: but the memory of a good 
lunch at the Café Riche abides with me yet. 

One morning I was awakened by the sound 
of many voices singing outside. “ It was the 
soldiers passing. The regiment in garrison 
marching out towards Leyden,” explained 





AN ARTIST'S STUDIO AT THE HAGUE, 


From a Drawing by M. TEN Kate. 


corporation, all fitted with old furniture, and 
shown by a costumed young vrouw, to show 
this generation exactly how the “old people” 
lived ; a most interesting sight. Later—to 
be brief —what a good table d’héte we enjoyed 
at the Amstel Hotel; and how my friends 
detected one guest to be English, because 
“he came to dinner in knickerbockers and 
rough clothes although ladies were present,” 
while a pair of my countrymen, better dressed, 
were highly approved. Another morning we 
ladies started off so early that all the house- 
maids in Haarlem, wearing their regulation 
lilac prints, clear muslin caps with a thick 
frill all round (some with a Friesland silver 


Hugo later. “They always sing most of the 
way.’ Wewent to Haarlem that day, as on 
many others, when I saw all its sights and 
ways. The great Frans Hals’ pictures, the 
museums of antiquities, the dogs harnessed 
under the hand-carts piled with washing or 
vegetables (a law forbids their pulling in 
front) ; the weekly market where all manner 
of things from old clothes to kettles are laid 
round the cathedral walls; and the zuwur- 
kraams (sour booths). These latter are the 
cleanest of little green booths, where hard- 
boiled eggs piled in a net, or five onions in 
vinegar are laid ready on tiny white plates, 
or gherkins and such pickled “ sourness” can 
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be bought for a penny apiece by workmen or 
market folk. There is also a little parlour- 
end of the booth, screened by snowy blinds, 
where these delicacies may be more largely 
indulged in. I saw no gin palaces nor publics 
of our lower, common kind; but cafés, of 
course, with seats out of doors and inside ; 
furthermore, some knockered, sanctimoni- 
ously white-blinded houses as if a corpse lay 
indoors ; these are the best wine or spirit 
shops. Again, there was the cathedral, much 
restored and improved lately, and the famous 
organ. I was curious to try if my memories 
thereof were exaggerated ; but no! such an 
ocean of sweet sounds, so grand, so deep, 
such music worthy of heaven, in my poor 
judgment I had not heard since! Coming 
home about four o’clock—that day the soldiers 
had passed Lindenroede—we met them return- 
ing in a tired, dusty crowd, still trying 
hoarsely to sing, and two in the rear support- 
ing each other. (I wonder that tipsy men 
are not constantly drowned in the deep, open 
ditches by the roadsides here, but “there is 
a Providence ’’—as Jacqueline quotes.) This 
infantry uniform, blue, with yellow worsted 
facings and tassels, hairy knapsacks, and 
pointed caps, like those of our convicts, is 
very ugly. Other men in Holland never 
struck me as being small, but these ill-grown 
soldiers in badly-fitting garments did not 
raise my enthusiasm. ‘The hussars, however, 
looked smart. Their song, said Hugo, was 
probably the following one, which is doggrel 
nonsense, but a favourite : 


“Fight, brothers, for the last time, 
For we go to the camp at Zeist ; 
No more money in our pockets, 
No more buttons on our breeches, 
So it won’t be for very long. 


“The corporation’s members 
Are not so much to blame ; 
For now regarding doggies 
They’ve gone and taxed the same. 
O, miss, take care of your doggie, 
Take care of your little dog!” 


I interested myself to know the songs of 
the people, and was told that each year at 
the first great kermis (or fair) some ditty 
with a catching air becomes popular, and is 
immediately the song of the season, sung at 
every other kermis by peasants, soldiers, and 
townsfolk. A merry little one is— 


“John, buy me a fairing ! 
Maiden, no money have [! 
The gold has run out of my pockets, 
Why should I then a fairing buy ?” 


I was disappointed in finding no better 
volks-lieder, while in cultured poetry they 


have odes and epics in plenty, I was told, but 
few songs that are sung.! 

Hugo and his daughter are director and 
directrice of a small almshouse (Hofje) for 
servants of the C family, which they 
showed me with interested pride. It stands 
picturesquely in the Haarlem Wood, and 
was built in 1636 by William van Heythusen, 
a Haarlem benefactor, passing by marriage 
to the C ’s. His portrait by Frans Hals 
hung till lately in the little “regent-room ” 
of the almshouse, but was sold, after a 
family council, to the Brussels museum for 
8,000 florins, and the proceeds support 
another old woman here in comfort. The 
pleasure of the crones in seeing their beloved 
director and directrice was delightful. Each 
had the most exquisitely tidy of carpeted 
rooms, with a curtained box-bed, in which 
hung a pretty rope and handle, to “pull 
themselves up by.” Each also receives every 
week a florin and some beef, butter, and 
turf. I could enlarge on the exquisite 
tidiness and the prettiness of other homes 
of the poor I saw in Holland, but space fails. 
On the whole, in this small and prosperous 
land, everybody seems comfortable. The 
equal division of property between sons and 
daughters brings about, doubtless, the many, 
often very early marriages. The eldest son 
keeps the family home, and if impoverished 
by giving an equivalent to his brothers and 
sisters, “ Why, then he marries a rich wife!” 
The many here must not suffer for the 
eldest ; and though the result is, that there 
are few great fortunes as with us, neither is 
there such excessive poverty. The land is 
full of smiling villas ; there is no “ keeping- 
up of appearances.” And Dutch ladies are 
encouraged to spend more on their dress by 
fathers and husbands than their English 
sisters, while pleasant trips seem matters of 
course. Certainly, servants’ wages and house- 
rent are much cheaper than with us. 








1 I give two more little songs that are old favourites 
of the people. The first begins as if mimicking a 
drum’s tatoo. 


** Robbé-de-be dop! 
And my gold is gone! 
I lost it at the Swan (inn). 
The man’s name was Jan, 
And the wife’s Suzanne, 
And the daughter, little 
Adrianne.” 


** Lot is dead! Lot is dead! 
Eliza’s dying fast. 
That is right! that is right! 
Then I’m their heir at last. 

*«I’m not dead yet, I’m not dead yet! 
Called out the old, old witch, 
She looked around, she looked around, 
And raised the bottle to her lips.” 
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I had been promised that my wish to see 
a dairy-farm should be gratified. Accordingly 
we started early next morning to visit one 
some miles off, taking its friendly owner, 
Baron van H by surprise. Off we 
sallied, walking to Heemstede village, past 
the “Thirsty Hole” public-house, with its 
closed door and muslin-curtained windows 
looking as respectable as its neighbours, 
even more decorous, though within are 
strange bottles labelled with such names dear 
to the peasantry as “ Purfait Amour,” and 
others too coarse for ears polite. We sat 
down at the Heemstede turnpike to await 
the steam-tram which runs along the country 
roads from Haarlem to Leyden. Our yellow 
painted bench was perfectly clean, but out 
ran an anxious girl with sponge and duster, 
apologising to “mynheer.” Taking our 
seats in one of the two comfortable large 
carriages, away puffed an engine, brushing 
so closely past hedges that “the branches 
often whipped the windows ; through ham- 
lets all green-shuttered, muslin-curtained, 
white-blinded, passing so near the doors it 
was a marvel none of the many small children 
shuffling about in their sabots were not run 
over. (Decidedly, these universal, snowy 
muslin curtains and the scollop-edged blinds 
drawn jealously down, with the curved blue 
wire screens before all windows alike, in 
town or village, will always remain in my 
memories of “Holland.) We had glimpses 
of old country-houses, white-painted, green- 
shuttered, standing among trees with only a 
lawn and some sluggish brown water between 
them and the road. Through thick coppices, 
woods, out again into true Dutch pastures 
stretching away level to the (drained) Lake 
of Haarlem, dimly indicated by lines of 
poplars; next come market-gardens that 
supply Haarlem and Amsterdam with vege- 
tables, and the peasants with the winter 
flowers the poorest cherish in their houses. 
Their fancy changes—this year it was all 
for small pink spireas, I believe, and hundreds 
of these were being grown, to be sold for 
two or three pence each. Then came peat- 
fields stocked with turf, and under the lee 
of some wood where lay a brown canal, or 
at a village bridge, great boats were piled 
with the fuel. (I love seeing a big brown 
sail gliding through the meadows at a dis- 
tance, where no water seems to be!) There 
were sandy fields full of gladioli, almost 
past their bloom, and of “red-hot-pokers ” 
(readers will kindly excuse the familiar 
name, considering that most of us: know 
the plant by no better). We stopped at 





larger villages with slated-spired churches, 
and clipped trees all a-row before the houses, 


while a trekschuit was often waiting, too, for 
passengers on the canal close by. This kind 
of barge contains a big cabin, and inside 
this, or on the roof, the peasants journey 
comfortably, if slowly, with their baskets, 
for long distances where roads or conveyances 
do not suit. 

The steam-tram stopped after an hour and 
a half opposite an entrance-gate with pillars 
on which, as is usual in Holland, was the 
name of the demesne—’7’ Huis Terlyden. We 
walked up the sandy drive curving through 
thick trees, and just at the house met Baron 





van H himself. Eager greetings fol- 
lowed. He led us into the study and called 


his wife with vivacious cheeriness. “Of 
course he would show me the farm, and his 
onion (bulb) fields and everything.” The 
children were brought in to be admired by 
their neighbours and relations ; and naturally 
all but the youngest infant could speak 
French, and would soon learn English. One 
four-year-old lovely cherub, Schelto, was 
coaxed on his father’s knee to recite some 
baby poetry learnt as a greeting for his 
grandmother’s birthday. This beginning in 
® murmur, listened to with deep interest, 
ended in a triumphant shout amid loud 
applause. Children seem to me to be more 
“brought forward” than in England, and 
certainly the grown-up ones recall their own 
petting with much glee, and declare the 
system endears family relationships. 

“There is a Scotch name just the same as 
that of my boy, Schelto, I have been told?” 
said the baron inquiringly. But as “Sch” 
is pronounced in Dutch something between 
a rasping choke and a cough—first, Sh, and 
then a horrible sound as if a fishbone had 
stuck in one’s throat (Oh, the torture of 
trying to pronounce Scheveningen rightly !), 
I was puzzled a little before suggesting 
Sholto. “That is it—all right! It is a 
Friesland name, and Friese and Scotch have 


many words all the same.” “Why, of 
course. I will tell you a common rhyme we 
have,” put in Hugo— 


“ Bread, butter, and cheese, 
Is good English, and good Friese.” 


“And your Dutch ‘Kom binnen’ (come 
in !), always reminds me of the ‘Come ben,’ 
of a Scotch peasant-wife,” I added, in con- 
tribution to our philological efforts, further 
discerning that the house stood by the beek 
of Leyden, answering to our beck, save that 
it is a sluggish stream indeed; while the 
Friesland terms binnen and besiton for in- 
side and outside the house, might be the 
“but and ben” of Scottish inner and outer 
rooms. 
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But there was no time to lose, unless we 
wished to lose the returning train! The 
baron hurried us outside to the courtyard and 
began to act guide and interpreter with most 
infectious gaiety but explicitness. Here 
was an ivied building, with dormer windows, 
and cooing pigeons on the thatched roof, 
which roof covered the cow-house, dairy, and 
dwelling-house of the dairyman and his wife. 
A row of sabots stood significantly outside 
the good-wife’s door. We entered a fresh- 
scoured passage, with a neat carpet-stripe 
down it, and found the dairywoman herself 
in a cool paved kitchen where the principal 
object was a big pump. She wore a lace cap 
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smelling deliciously fresh, and furnished 
with long tables of fresh cheeses, butter, and 
pans of milk. “This man and his wife make 
four cheeses a day ; two in the morning, two 
in the evening,” commented our host. Now 
to the cow-house just across the kitchen 
passage, “So that the man and wife can hear 
any disturbance among the animals.” A 
long room met our view, with a red-tiled 
glistening passage down the middle, where 
well-scoured boards on trestles were set laden 
with cheeses. “ I will count these,” exclaimed 
“the princess,” eagerly. On either side were 
piled snowy cheese- presses, with brass cheese- 
scoops, snuffers, candlesticks, and in fact all 
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A PEASANT'’S MARRIAGE—COMING HOME FROM CHURCH. 


From @ Drawing by M. Ten Kate. 


with lappets, as usual, pinned up, and spirally 
twisted gold pins, while her spouse, coming 
down a ladder from the garret, was clad in wide 
blue serge trousers and white shirt, and was 
in his stockinged feet—as a man should be 
in such a spick-and-span home. They showed 
us their nicely carpeted parlour ; it was also 
a bedroom, though all signs thereof were 
neatly hidden behind the wooden doors, like 
cupboards sunk in the wall. Up three steps 
to a beautifully kept Sunday parlour then, 
with red carpet-strips, muslin curtains, and 
a fine box-bed “for guests” (who never 
come !). Down below the kitchen by a step 
ladder we dived into a large twilight dairy, 


the brass bravery of the house laid out so 
to look pretty, as an every-day matter. To 
right and left in winter, the horned heads of 
fifty-eight black and white cows would be 
seen. “ Now we must come by the walls and 
see how the cows stand,” said Hugo. “ Yes, 
yes,” cried the baron, “you all would 
naturally walk along the middle here, and 
see the cow’s heads only. But in winter the 
peasants come in often to admire the cows, 
and as from the after part of these animals— 
(eh, what, Hugo, isn’t that what they call it 
in English? Why do you laugh ?) the behind 
is the best way to view—I find them stand- 
ing here with their mouths open, saying, “ Hé; 
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heel mooé! (how fine), what a beautiful cow 
that one is.” The cows have slightly-raised 
platforms of stone, cnly half covered with 
wood to ease their hind-feet. Under the fore- 
feet is sand, most carefully marked now, it 
being summer season, in ornamental patterns, 
although there was no one to see it, as we 
might say, not recognising easily a love of 
artistic effect for its own sake in a simple pea- 
sant dairy-farmer and his wife. (The dairy- 
farm is no show one, and Baron van H. does 
not concern himself therewith, having let it to 
these good souls.) A cord was stretched 
along the cow-house above the “ after-part ” 
of the cows, to which all the fifty-eight tails 
are tied up in winter, lest they should dirty 
their owners. “ And are the cows washed?” 
I ask, with vague memories of Murray. 
“ If they are very dirty, certainly ; and when 
they come in for winter and go out in 
spring.” My attention was specially drawn 
to the deep runnels, whence the cows’ manure 
is removed several times a day, “for we 
consider that most valuable, especially for 
the bulbs!” I was impressively told. The 
great kitchen-pump is brought into play, too, 
and lukewarm water from the boiler con- 
stantly sluiced down the cow-house. “One 
hundred and thirty-six cheeses,” announced 
“Princess Cornelie,” returning at this junc- 
ture. But as she had forgotten to count all 
those in the dairy her statistics were unkindly 
declared wanting. 

Across the brick-paved courtyard next to 
the “summer dairy where they sit,” said the 
baron ; but whether cheeses or farmer’s folk 
I doubted, however concluded both, seeing 
tables and chairs, and a low wooden platform 
usual here over cold tiled floors. Here were 
the presses and vats for cheese-making. But, 
knowing more about butter, I went into the 
next room to study the churn and dipper, 
finding they use the whole milk here, not the 
cream in Devonshire fashion. A cheap butter 
is made from the particles left on the surface 
of the whey-vats after the cheese is made. 
The remainder is given to the pigs. These 
were in a house near, but having no open 
yard smelt too horribly for some of us 
to dare to inspect them, in spite of being 
taken by our laughing host for cockneys. 

At the end of the farmyard lay, con- 
veniently, the brown slow water of the 
Leyden picturesquely shadowed by trees. 
Flat big boats were moored under their 
branches ; on the level bank a woman was 
washing at a landing-step. Across the stream, 
and away in dim distances of green shading 
to hazy blues lay the low quiet meadows that 
seem ideal pasture-grounds—as such alone ! 
Fat and green diversified by wood, and still 


waters that know no babbling hurry, but 
brood where the cattle feed; with no hills 
to mount and see what lies beyond sug- 
gesting change ; hardly a sight to cause the 
mind to stray, save distant spires pointing 
heavenwards. A still sleepy landscape, where 
rest and comfort creep over one’s mind, and 
one could forget the world’s whirl gladly— 
for a while ! 

A bridge was laid over the stream near 
the farmyard. Here was a little round 
arbour where the old baron, our host’s 
grandfather, used to sit at tea on summer 
evenings and watch with pride his lowing 
kine being driven in from the far meadows 
and milked just across the stream, where he 
had them in full view. It would make a 
quaint little sketch, the old-fashioned gentle- 
man taking his ease with a dignified Dutch 
lady of that time presiding over the peat- 
bucket and kettle, and carefully handling the 
blue china tea-cups. Around them shadowing 
trees with the brown Leyden’s flow beneath ; 
across the water a herd of cattle in the fore- 
ground of the plain, bathed in the golden 
radiance of such sunsets as Cuyp knew. 

After seeing the pleasure ground and ad- 
miring a pair of noble goats lying in the 
grass that are driven by the eldest boy and 
girl, (the goat-carriages full of small children 
being a pretty sight here), we paid a rapid visit 
to the bulb-house. Monsieur van H takes 
the greatest interest in bulb-growing, which 
he does in his sandy fields to the same extent 
as many other gentlemen at home try farm- 
ing on a small scale. The bulb-house was 
full of tiers of wooden trays, rising in a 
framework to the ceiling, and spread with 
bulbs. More, of all kinds, filled hampers 
standing ready to be carried to the fields, 
where, by good luck, work was now going 
on. But first, even with the warning calls 
of Hugo in our ears, who was leader and 
brains’-carrier of the party—the baron 
hurried me in to see his pleasant dining- 
room. “Here! here is something quite 
characteristic you must see!” It was a 
handsome, massive, walnut armoire, which 
when unlocked displayed piles of fine damask, 
laid on shelves edged with lace-stamped paper. 
“That is the correct old fashion,” he ex- 
plained, then we both hastened outside to 
appease our best of time-keepers. “It 
must be a lovely sight when all your flowers 
are in blow,” I said, as we went through 
sandy walks under the trees and out into a 
meadow. “Yes, but unhappily, it is often 
such cold weather. The rain comes, and so !— 
they look wretched ; it is a pity.” 

The bulb grounds were surrounded and 
intersected into square plots by hedges of 
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saplings. The soil was almost pure sand, 
which, when plentifully manured, produces 
such fine hyacinths and tulips, as can be 
grown nowhere else. “The men are precisely 
planting hyacinths. Hé: now you shall see 
just how they do it,” said our host. A long 
bed was hollowed in the sand about two 
inches deep, and on either side knelt a man 
drawing lines carefully with a forefinger and 
thickly laying in small bulbs. This is by no 
means at haphazard, for so many go to a row, 
and bags of differently sorted sizes lay at 
hand. Seven bulbs in a row signify these 
are saleable. When eight little plants raise 
their green noses above ground it means that 
line must be undisturbed for the year. None 
are sold till after three years’ growtk. As 
this bed was being planted the next was 
hollowed out, so that its layer of sand 
recovered this one: so on with the most 
methodical preciseness. “It is beautiful for 
me to see these flowers,” said Monsieur van 
H ; “first crocuses, then hyacinths, 
tulips, anemones, lilies—always a succession ! 
And I hope to make money by them, too.” 
“ But do you not send the cut flowers to the 
London market, or elsewhere? Surely they 
would sell well,” I suggested. ‘Too well,” 
he said, laughing. “ We used to send them, 
and they arrived quite fresh in Covent 
Garden. Then we found when the English 
could buy flowers, they would not buy 
bulbs—which last pay us much better. It 
was the same thing with our peasants. So 
now we say, ‘No; buy our bulbs if you 
want flowers.’”” (I had heard the same 
account before). He took up a bulb to show 
me the system of dividing them. “See here! 
I cut this in three parts almost—only leave 
them hanging together—then you get twenty- 
five young ones. But there is another way.” 
He scooped out the flower-core of another 
bulb neatly with his pocket-knife, leaving a 
cup-shaped hollow. “There! That (the cup) 
will make fifty little ones, and this flower- 
heart still another, but that will be weak.” 
Having now seen all, and time flying, we 
regained the high road that skirted the fields. 
Here, while the steam tram came in sight 
and farewells with friendly gossip were inter- 
changed between my companions and their 
neighbour, he bade me a hearty good-bye, 
saying, “ Now, I have tried to show you all 
I could, only do not write down my atrocious 
English and laugh at it.” Which I hope I 
have not done ; the said “atrocious ” English 
being, however, infinitely better than most, 
alas, of our insular French of “ Stratford- 
atte-Bowe,” his courteous politeness, that 
which belongs to no nation, but all his own. 
Going home I noticed more women than 





usual wearing the curious, square, silver front- 
lets, on their foreheads, they affect here. It 
will be a great pity should the costumes die 
out. Nevertheless, it is very comical to see 
the effect of a straw bonnet with brown 
ribbons and tawdry flowers, perched on the 
top of a gold skull-cap and lace lappets ; or 
adorned by the thin forehead band and the 
tufts of horse hair or wool on each side of 
the cheeks that mimic the real hair, either 
tucked away invisibly or cropped. Yet this 
is a most usual sight. 

When my last Sunday came, the boding 
news that a preacher was expected who only 
drew breath and drank his usual glass of 
water after an hour and a half of sermon, 
led me to prefer my English prayer book and 
pleasant room for the morning. What 
glorious weather! Quite warm again ; and 
a true St. Martin’s summer. It was now 
nearly October, and the trees were as green 
and leafy still as in July. Hearing a murmur 
of laughing voices outside my window, I 
looked out, and saw the coachman in his 
white linen stable-jacket gathering beech 
nuts busily with his children under the fine 
old trees. They were opening them and 
preparing the kernels carefully for their 
dessert. Rich and poor eat beech-mast with 
relish here; at home I have only seen 
country children take the trouble to pick 
this. The other day the coachman’s young 
step-daughter, of about thirteen, made an 
unconscious illustration of the ways of her 
country and sex. She was sitting on a chair 
near the coachhouse door mending a heavy 
serge petticoat, with a most demure air, her 
sleek fair hair divided in two plaits shining 
in the autumn cool sunlight, a string of coral 
beads round her neck (as is very usual), and 
her feet raised on an empty little wooden 
“stove,” to keep them off the damp sandy soil. 

In the afternoon we had quite a gathering 
of visitors on the terrace. And as all were 
bound for “the wood” like ourselves, we 
walked there together, a large party. The 
Haarlem wood is one of the chief charms of 
the bright, quaint, old-world town, which at 
moments reminds me of a quiet cathedral 
city with us. There are pretty open peeps 
here and there down its sandy, often solitary 
paths. Some of the trees are very fine, not- 
ably the dark avenue called the “Spaniard’s 
Lane,” where the latter camped during the 
memorable siege, and hanged their prisoners 
on these trees, whose creaking branches in 
the winter winds are still said to bear the 
groaning ghosts of the dead burghers. Deeper 
in the wood with the trunks like slim pillars 
round us, acarpet of russet leaves thick under 
foot, and green leaves more thick over head, 
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we came on a pretty group of neighbours’ 
infants, and of course there was a stoppage 
to play with and caress them. 

Then on to the open space where the band 
was playing; and the club-lawn crowded. 
Further on, outside the humbler cafés, shop- 
keeping and peasant groups seemed enjoying 
themselves equally round their tables. Their 
drinking-glasses contained mostly custards, 
milk, or a stronger liquid of gin in which 
black currants had been steeped. We passed 
by the carriages of country neighbours, and 
went to drink four o'clock tea with some 
friends close by. Sitting in the verandah 
afterwards, as the band ceased we watched 
the crowd of townspeople stream quietly 
homeward for a five o’clock meal. They take 
their pleasure heartily but decorously as if 
used to it. We discussed the Sunday’s amuse- 
ment question, and all were for the opening 
of museums and picture galleries to the people 
in England and shuddered at the memories 
of Sundays in London. Still, even with the 
pleasantly animated little scene before us 
and the dispersing throng, we were not 
unanimous as to having music—because “the 
bandsmen were not resting.” - I met several 
evangelistic-minded people here, who take 
much interest in the religious movements in 
England. Some inquired about the Salvation 
Army—but with no wish for a nearer know- 
ledge thereof. 


Much as [ liked driving through the storm- 
tossed sea of little sandhills of the downs, or 
the thick woods and gay villas of Bloemen- 
daal, our last drive was on the opposite side 
of Haarlem. “We must take you along the 
Spaarndam, for that is now something truly 
Dutch,” said Hugo. “Yes; certainly! No 
strangers go there, and even few people 
from Haarlem, but it is so pretty,” echoed 
Jacqueline. And afterwards I thoroughly 
agreed in their choice, though experience had 
already ingrained my conviction that no 
other two people in the world had happier 
notions of their guests’ likings, or pleasanter 
ways of fulfilling them. We started in the 
landau next afternoon therefore, passing 
through the Haarlem outskirts, on what was 
once the famous moated rampart, now a 
shady drive with water on either side. Next 
we came out by the Spaarn, and drove for a 
mile or two along the water’s edge. The 
Spaarn is really a river. Flat though its 
banks be, itself is broad, dark-blue, and that 
day all ruffled with the breeze, in which sea- 
mews were fluttering and bobbing joyously 
up and down, “ Why are they so far inland ? 
there will be a storm !” cried the “ princess.” 
At which I inwardly quaked, thinking of 
my return by Flushing; but, for once our 
weather prophetess was wrong. There were 
men fishing along the edge, almost hidden 
by the tall waving grass with its heavy 
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flower-spikes. And two little pictures stand 
out again in my memory, as seen on the 
opposite bank. One, a windmill all freshly 
painted in black, with white stripes length- 
wise down it, and a broad red band on the 
base, while the saw-yard thereto attached 
had its little buildings made of brown var- 
nished planks and tiled roofs, the whole, with 
the broad sails turning against the cloudless 
background of the sky, being as bright a 
combination of colour as one would wish. 
And next a brown farm-house, thatched and 
shaded, with its comfortable stacks and out- 
houses crowding round it like chickens round 
their mother, all picturesquely seeming almost 
sliding into the broad river which washed 
their walls. We crossed by a bridge at 
Spaarndam village, where the little “ Tele- 
scope” inn was familiarly recognised. In 
properly frosty winters when all the Haarlem 
world turns out on the ice, my companions 
had skated up here on the Spaarn since their 
childhood ; and stopped here, as is the cus- 
tom, to rest before returning, and drink 
aniseed, or boeren-jongens (boer-boys), 1.e., 
raisin brandy, presumably made as is cherry 
brandy. 

Near Spaarndam, new forts are being 
busily built. Great mud-boats were being poled 
along, and their sandy contents, after dredg- 
ing the river’s bed, went to defend its banks. 
The navvies at work stopped to stare at the 
carriage. “They are the wildest men in the 
country !”’ remarked Jacqueline. Their looks 
certainly bore out this impeachment, but the 
vivid colouring of tkeir crimson cotton shirts 
and blue trousers excused their evil ways in 
my eyes much. Then, too, they had built 
themselves some delightful huts—to look at ! 
These were sloping wigwams, thatched to the 
ground with sheaves of the tall river grass, 
that waved its plumes around the cabins. 
Funny little chimneys poked themselves up, 
while small windows were set in anyhow. 
Our road went along a raised dyke, which 
overlooked part of the drained Y on one 
hand, and fat fen-farms on the other. This 
was characteristic, but uninteresting, till we 
soon again came in view of the one landmark 
one seldom fails to see—the cathedral, rising 
like a large lumpish mass over the roof of its 
charge, the town. We entered Haarlem 
again by the Amsterdam gate, the only one 
of the old gates remaining. More’s the pity ! 
as with its mellowed, red-brick, square tower 
and portcullised archway, its round side- 
turrets pointing upwards with a still defiant 
air, it is one of the Haarlem sights I like 
best. We drove back through old narrow 
streets, whose gabled brick houses are all 
“corbie-stepped”’ in white stone to the 
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“crow-stone” atop. Here again flows the 
Spaarn, with its clipped trees on either side, 
the sunlit water—now thick and brown— 
having caught beautifully-red reflections from 
the tiled roofs. River craft, often painted 
green and red striped, were being laden and 
unladen in a busy scene, giving a quaint air 
of being a port to this inland town, This 
confusion of ideas is the charm to me of 
Holland’s water-ways, apart from their 
usefulness and picturesque effect. 

We had a merry party at dinner that 
night. We always had; but with the bride 
elect and bridegroom, and the bustle of 
seeing the many presents that had arrived, 
and the “.princess’s”” jokes being particularly 
salt, we were merrier. After all adjourning 
for coffee and liqueurs, some of the warm- 
blooded ones, who always cried, “j’étouffe /” 
when shivering wretches began only to feel 
a gentle glow, must needs fly out to the 
terrace for air. “It is really warm! Why, 
there is the mist, as in summer. Come out, 
and see.” So I was whirled out to behold; 
and, lo! over the Lindenroede meads a 
ghostly white pall was spread low and thick, 
above which rose the trees, darkly defiant, 
while overhead the stars were merry and the 
young moon bright. The summer warmth 
generally draws out this night fog, which 
brings the well-known fever and ague of the 
“Low Countries,” the same our troops suf- 
fered from so severely in bygone wars. 
Having had both on a previous visit, this is 
one of the things in Holland I do not like. 
Back we were called to the cheerful lamp- 
light of the antique room where the tea- 
tray, the peat- bucket, and hissing kettle had 
quickly succeeded coffee. 

And now some fun began in discussing the 
approaching wedding, and the pros and cons 
as to a Syeesé-party (chaise-party). This is 
verily a thorough old Dutch custom, though 
somewhat in disuse. There had not been 
one among the clan of neighbours and cousins 
since Jacqueline’s wedding four years ago; 
but that had been a great success, the time 
of year and the guests all suiting. (The latter 
a prime necessity, as will be seen!) During 
the betrothal fortnight of wedding festivities, 
some sprightly neighbour gives the party, 
and assembles an equal number of young 
men and maidens early at her house. Ten or 
twelve little gigs are in waiting on the gravel ; 
some like the peasants’ ones, but others— 
kept as heirlooms in families—of the right 
old-fashioned kind, the body carved, gilded, 
and painted with curious scenes, the wheels 
very high, seat very narrow. The hostess 
pairs off her party, and woe to the luckless 
couple who do not like the arrangements ; 
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for each driver forthwith seats himself. on 
the left side of his gig, passing his right arm 
round his fair companion’s waist. This is 
the old rule, and there is no gainsaying it. 
The hostess packs all the older neighbours 
into a kind of char-@-banc made for such oc- 
casions, called a Jan-plaisir ; it is big enough 
to hold an army of chaperons, and is covered 
at top, with open sides, and blinds to roll up 
or down. These follow the gay procession 
of little chaises which last file off, with fast- 
trotting horses, at a spanking pace. All the 
people in the villages rush out to see them 
pass, and catch showers of sugar plums 
thrown to them in largesse. And at every 
bridge—which in Holland are many—and 
at sight of a black sheep, each Jehu is “ per- 
mitted” to kiss his companion! “ Well ; 
but do they ?” inquired the practical English 
mind, ruthlessly bent on extracting exactest 
details, and allowing no slurring. “ Ach, 
yes! of course—we think nothing of that! 
It does not happen so much during the first 
part of the day, for then every one is more 
quiet. And often a cavalier is shy—-then it 
is very stupid. Or else the girl may not like 
him, and some won’t allow it at all.” “ And 
where do they drive to?” “Oh, they go to 
some place about an hour and a half away, 
where they can have breakfast. At my 
wedding,” said Jacqueline, “the chaise- 
party went to Z——, where we had one 
o'clock breakfast at the hotel, and there 
was a wood where we lost ourselves till 
dinner at five. Then we all started back, 
many of us with different companions, just 
as we liked—and that was wild, but, oh! so 
wild! Everybody was so gay after dinner, 
and they drove so furiously, though it was 
dark ; quite at a gallop. The chaises were 
swinging round the corners as if we would 
all have been pitched out. I drove with 
him ’”—nodding at her husband. ‘“ And no- 
body was shy at the bridges, I can tell you,” 
burst in the Irrepressible, “for though I 
was far down the line, I could hear them all 
the way. And I remember who you were 
with, and you, and you!” But in spite of 
his chaff, his victims still enjoyed the memory 
of their last chaise-party as a huge joke. 
“ Now the English would be very shocked at 
that, I suppose,” said Jacqueline. “Ach! 
it is merely that customs are a little differ- 
ent—we think far worse of a lady allowing 
a gentleman to have her photograph. That 
is quite indiscreet ; but in London the shop- 
windows are full of ladies’ likenesses.” 
“The first of October! The finch-season 
has begun to-day. We will take you over to 
Uncle van L——’s shootings on the downs, 


and you shall see the finchery,” said Jacqueline. 
Finch-catching during October and November 
is a favourite amusement all day long of 
Dutch sportsmen who have ‘ finch-houses.’ ” 
Jacqueline drove us, therefore, early, through 
green tree-tunnels, whence sandy copse-paths 
diverged, into the heart of the downs where 
the air was fresh and stillness great. Putting 
up the cowreuse at one of the picturesque 
little farms scattered here and there—mostly 
of bright painted brick, with a broad black 
stripe along the base and then a white one— 
we walked through sandy potato clearings 
and coppice till we came to a level lawn 
before a wooden hut. A dozen green hutches 
on stands contained the cages of as many 
finches, singing trillingly—all the better it 
was supposed that these poor little prisoners 
were blinded! There was a turfed bank 
behind the cages, hiding a grass alley be- 
yond, with nets laid on either side, while 
down the middle, hopped decoy finches tied 
by the leg to bent wires. We now inspected 
the hut close by, most hospitably welcomed 
by its owners, who had come to see all was 
prepared for the season’s sport. The hut 
was cunningly constructed half open for air, 
yet screened by a breastwork. Midmost was 
the fowler’s chair, before glazed peep-holes in 
the wall facing the grass alley, and with net- 
ropes attached on either hand. As the great 
migratory flocks of finches land on these 
dunes in October and rest in the copses, they 
are lured by the singing decoys into the alley 
where their kind are hopping. They settle 
down to chat . . . hu—sh! quick! the nets are 
drawn over them and their necks promptly 
wrung. On the walls, a score was painted of 
many years’ sport. Last season, 1883, 4,425 
finches were caught in this finchery alone— 
there are several others near. We admired the 
cosy hut, and Monsieur van L brought 
out champagne to drink to my safe journey 
home—and the season’s sport. With all 
thanks for their kindness, I could not echo 
the last wish. 

That evening I left Lindenroede, all 
accompanying me to Haarlem station with 
warmest good-byes and mutual plans for 
meeting again. A glorious sunset over the 
wide meadows changed soon to a strange, 
twilight, fog effect. The land appeared all 
flooded with whitish misty waters, through 
which the cattle herds loomed like unknown 
animals, and trees and windmills rose dark ; 
while the moon, reflected now and again in 
wide canals, shone softly on the scene that 
seemed neither land nor water. My happy 
visit had come to an end. 

May CRoMMELIN. 
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MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX.' 


By F. Marton Crawrorp. 


CHAPTER VII. 


UCIA hastened homewards 
with the good news she 
bore. Her young nature 
was elastic, and, in the 
sudden happiness of hav- 
ing secured Gianbattista’s 
recall, she quickly re- 
covered from the shock 
she had received. She 

did not reflect very much, for she had not the 

time. It had all happened so quickly that 

her senses were confused, and she only knew 
that the man she loved must be in despair, 
and that the sooner she reached him the sooner 
she would be able to relieve him from what 
he must be suffering. Her breath came fast 
as she reached the top of the stairs, and she 
panted as she rang the bell of the lodging. 

Apparently she had rung so‘loud in her 

excitement as to rouse the suspicions of old 

Assunta, who cautiously peered through the 

little square that opened behind a grating in 

the door before raising the latch. On seeing 

Lucia she began to laugh, and opened quickly. 

“So loud!” chuckled the old thing. “I 
thought it was the police or Sor Marzio in a 
rage. 

Lucia did not heed her, but ran quickly on 
to the sitting-room, where the Signora Pan- 
dolfi was alone, seated on her straight chair 
and holding her bonnet in her hand, the 
bonnet with the purple glass grapes ; she was 
the picture of despair. Lucia made haste to 
comfort her. 

“Do not cry, mamma,” she said quickly. 
“T have arranged it all. I have seen papa. 
I have brought Tista’s money. Papa wants 
him to stay after all. Yes—I know you 
cannot guess how it all happened. I went 
in to ask about the chickens, and then I 
asked about Tista, and he told me that I 
should not see him any more, and then—- 
then I felt this passion—here in the chest, 





and everything went round and round and 
round like a whirligig at the Termini, and I 
fell right down, mamma, down upon the 
bricks—I know, my frock is all dusty still, 
here, look, and here, but what does it matter? 
Patience! I fell down like a sack of flour 
—pata tunfate !” 

“ T-t-t-t !”’ exclaimed the Signora Pandolfi, 
holding up her hands and drawing in her breath 
as she clacked her tongue against the roof of 
her mouth. “T-t-t-t! What a pity!” 

“ And when I came to my senses—TI had 
fainted, you understand—I was sitting on 
the old straw chair, and papa was holding my 
hands in his and calling me his angel! 
Capperi! But it was worthwhile. You can 
imagine the situation when he called me an 
angel! It is the first time I have ever 
fainted, mamma—you have no idea—it was 
so curious !”’ 

“ Ah, my dear, it must have softened his 
heart!” cried Maria Luisa. “If I could only 


faint away Jike that once in a while! Who 
knows? He might be converted. But what 


would you have ¢” The signora glanced down 
sadly at her figure, which certainly suggested 
no such weakness as she seemed to desire. 
“Well, Lucia,” she continued, “and then?” 

“ Yes, I talked to him, I implored him, I 
told him I should probably faint again, and, 
indeed, I felt like it. So he said I might 
have my way, and he told me to come home 
and tell Tista at once. Where is Tista?” 

“Eh! He is in his room, packing up his 
things. I will go and‘call him. Oh dear! 
What a wonderful day this is, my child! To 
think that it is not yet eleven o'clock, and all 
that has happened! It is enough to make a 
woman crazy, fit to send to Santo Spirito. 
First you are to be married, and then you are 
not to be married! Then Gianbattista is 
sent away—after all these years, and such a 
good boy! And then he is taken back! 
And then—but the chickens, Lucia, you for- 
got to ask about the chickens—” 


1 Copyright, 1887, by F. Marion Crawford. 
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“Not a bit of it,” answered the young 
girl. “I asked first, before he told me. 
Afterwards, I don’t know—I should not have 
had the strength to speak of chickens. He 
said roasted, mamma. Poor Tista! He 
likes them with rice. Well, one cannot have 
everything in this world.” 

The Signora Pandolfi had reached the door, 
and called out at the top of her voice to the 
young man. 

“lista! Tista!” She could have been 
heard in the street. 

“Eh, Sora Luisa! We are not in the 
Piazza Navona,” said Gianbattista, appearing 
at the door of his little room. “ What has 
happened ¢” 

“Go and talk to Lucia,” answered the good 
lady, hurrying off in search of Assunta to 
tell her the decision concerning the dinner. 

Gianbattista entered the sitting-room, and, 
from the radiant expression of the young 
girl, he guessed that some favourable change 
had taken place in his position, or in the 
positions of them both. Lucia began to tell 
him what had passed, and gave much the 
same account as she had given to her mother, 
though some of the intonations were softer, 
and accompanied by looks which told her 
happiness. When she had explained the 
situation she paused for an answer. Gian- 
battista stood beside her and held her hand, 
but he looked out of the window, as though 
uncertain what to say. 

“ Here is the money,” said Lucia. “ You 
will take it, won’t you? Then it will be all 
settled. What is the matter, Tista? Are 
you not glad?” 

“IT do not trust him,” answered the young 
man. “It is not like him to change his 
mind like that, all in a minute. He means 
some mischief.” 

“ What can he do?” 

“T do not know. I feel as if some evil 
were coming. Patience! Who knows? You 
are an angel, Lucia, darling.” 

“Everybody is telling me so to-day,” 
answered the young girl. “ Papa, you—” 

“Of course. It is quite true, my heart, 
and so every one repeats it. What do you 
think? ‘Will he come home to dinner! It 
is only eleven o’clock— perhaps I ought to go 
back and work at the ewer. Somehow I do 
not want to see him just now 

“Stay with me, Tista. Besides, you were 
packing up your belongings to go away. You 
have a right to take an hour to unpack them. 
Tell me, what is this idea you have that papa 
is not in earnest? I want to understand it. 
He was quite in earnest just now—so good, 
so good, like sugar! It is because you are 


still angry with him, that you do not want to 
see him ¢” 

“ No—why should I still be angry? He 
has made reparation. After all, I took a 
certain liberty with him.” 

“That is all the more reason. If he is 
willing to forget it—but I could tell you 
something, Tista, something that would 
persuade you.” 

“What is it, my treasure?” asked Gian- 
battista with a smile, bending down to look 
into her eyes. 

“Oh, something very wonderfu., something 
of which you would never dream. I could 
scarcely believe my eyes. Imagine, when I 
went to find him just now, the door was open. 
I looked through before I went in, to see if 
you were there. Do you know what papa 
was doing? He was kneeling on the floor 
before a beautiful crucifix, such a beautiful 
one. I think he was saying prayers, but I 
could not see his face. He stayed a long 
time, and then when I knocked he covered it 
up, was not that strange? That is the reason 
why I persuaded him so easily to change his 
mind.” 

Gianbattista smiled incredulously. He 
had often seen Marzio kneel on the floor to 
get a different view of a large piece of work. 

“He was only looking at the work,” he 
answered. “I have seen him do it very 
often. He would laugh if he could hear you, 
Lucia. Do you imagine he is such a man as 
that? Perhaps it would not do him any 
harm—a little praying. But it is a kind 
of medicine he does not relish. No, Lucia, 
you have been deceived, believe me.” 

The girl’s expression changed. She had 
firmly believed that a great moral change 
had taken place in her father that morning, 
and had built many hopes upon it. To her 
sanguine imagination it seemed as though his 
whole nature must have changed. She had 
seen visions of him as she had always wished 
he might be, and the visions had seemed 
likely to be realised. She had doubted 
whether she should tell any one the story of 
what she regarded as Marzio’s conversion, 
but she had made an exception in favour of 
Gianbattista. Gianbattista simply laughed, 
and explained the matter away in half-a-dozen 
words. Lucia was more deeply disappointed 
than any one, listening to her light talk, 
could have believed possible. Her face ex- 
pressed the pain she felt, and she protested 
against the apprentice’s explanation. 

“It is too bad of you, Tista,” she said in 
hurt tones. “But Ido not think you are 
right. You have no idea how quietly he 
knelt, and his hands were folded on the 
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bench. He bent his head once, and I believe 
he kissed the feet—I wish you could have 
seen it, you would not doubt me. You think 
I have invented a silly tale, Iam sure you do.” 

The tears filled her eyes as she turned 
away and stared vacantly out of the window 
at the dark houses opposite. The sun, which 
had been shining until that moment, disap- 
peared behind a mass of driving clouds, and 
afew drops of rain began to beat against the 
panes of glass. The world seemed suddenly 
more dreary to Lucia. Gianbattista, who 
was sensitive where she was concerned, looked 
at her, and understood that he had destroyed 
something in which she had wished to believe. 

“ Well, well, my heart, perhaps you are 
right,” he said softly, putting his arm round 
her. 

“ No—you do not believe it,” she answered. 

“For you, I will believe in anything, in 
everything— even in Sor Marzio’s devo- 
tions,’ he said, pressing her to his side. 
“Only—you see, darling, he was talking in 
such a way a few moments before—that it 
seemed impossible—” 

“Nothing is quite impossible,” replied 
Lucia. “The heart beats fast. There may be 
a whole world between one beat and the next.” 

“Yes, my love,” assented Gianbattista, 
looking tenderly into her eyes. “But do 
you think that between all the beatings of our 
two hearts there could ever be a world of 
change ?” 

“Ah—that is different, Tista) Why 
should we change? We could only change 
for worse if we began to love each other less, 


and that is impossible. But papa! Why 
should he not change for the better? Who 


can tell you, Tista, dear, that in a moment, 
in a second, after you were gone, he was not 
sorry for all he had done? It may have 
been in an instant. Why not?” 

“Things done so very quickly are not 
done well,” answered the young man. “I 
know that from my art. You may stampa 
thing in amoment with the die—it is rough, 
unfinished. It takes weeks to chisel it—” 

“The good God is not a chiseller, Tista.” 

The words fell very simply from the young 
girl's lips, and the expression of her face did 
not change. Only the tone of her voice was 
grave and quiet, and there was a depth of 
conviction in it which struck Gianbattista 
forcibly. In a short sentence she had defined 
the difference between his mode of thought 
and her own. To her mind omnipotence was 
a reality. To his, it was an inconceivable 
power, which he sought to explain by a com- 
parison with the capacities of man. He 
remained silent for a moment, as though 
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seeking an answer. He found none, and 
what he said expressed an aspiration and not 
a retort. 

“T sometimes wish that I could believe as 
you do,” he said. “I am sure I could do 
much greater things, make much more beauti- 
ful angels, if I were quite sure that they 
existed.” 

“Of course you could,” answered Lucia. 
Then, with a tact beyond her years, she 
changed the subject of their talk. She would 
not endanger the durability of his aspiration 
by discussing it. “To go back to what we 
were speaking of,” she said,“ you will go to the 
workshop this afternoon, Tista, won’t you?” 

“Yes,” he said mechanically. ‘“ What 
else should I do? Oh, Lucia, my darling, I 
cannot bear this uncertainty,” he cried, sud- 
denly giving vent to his feelings. ‘“ Where 
will it end? He may have changed, he may 
be all you say he is to-day, all that he was 
not yesterday, but do you really believe he 
has given up his wild idea? It is not all as 
it should be, and that is not his nature. It 
will come upon us suddenly with something 
we do not expect. He will do something—I 
vannot tell what, but I know him better than 
you do. He is cruel, he plots over his work, 
and then, when all seems calm, the storm 


breaks. It will not end well.” 
‘““We must love each other, Tista. Then 
all will end well. Who can divide us?” 
“No one,’ answered the young man, 
firmly. “But many things may happen 


before we are united for ever.” 


He was not subject to presentiments, and 
his self-confident nature abhorred the pros- 
pect of trouble. He had arrived at his con- 
clusion by a logical process, and there seemed 
no escape from it. As he had told Lucia, he 
knew the character of the chiseller better 
than the women of the household could know 
it, for he had been his constant companion 
for years, and was not to be deceived in his 
estimate of Marzio’s temper. A man’s 
natural disposition shows itself most clearly 
when he is in his natural clement, at his 
work, busied in the ordinary occupations of 
his life. To such a man as Marzio, the 
workshop is more sympathetic than the 
house. Disagreeing on most points with his 
family, obliged to be absent during the whole 
day, wholly absorbed in the production of 
works which the women of his household 
could not thoroughly appreciate because they 
did not thoroughly understand the ideas 
which originated them, nor the methods 
employed in their execution— under these 
combined circumstances it was to be expected 
that the artist’s real feelings would find ex- 
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pression at the work-bench rather than in the 
society of his wife and daughter. Seated by 
Marzio’s side, and learning from him all that 
could be learned, Gianbattista had acquired 
at the same time a thorough knowledge of his 
instincts and emotions, which neither Maria 
Luisa nor Lucia were able to comprehend. 

Marzio was tenacious of his ideas and of 
his schemes. Deficient in power of initiative 
and in physical courage, he was obstinate 
beyond all belief in his adherence to his 
theories. That he should suddenly yield to 
a devotional impulse, fall upon his knees 
before a crucifix and cry med culpd over his 
whole past life was altogether out of the 
question. In Gianbattista’s opinion it was 
almost as impossible that he should abandon 
in a moment the plan which he had announced 
with so much resolution on the previous 
evening. It was certain that before declaring 
his determination to marry his daughter to 
the lawyer he must have ruminated and 
planned during many days, as it was his habit 
to do in all the matters of his life, without 
consulting any one, nor giving the slightest 
hint of his intention. Some part of his 
remarkable talent depended upon this faculty 
of thoroughly considering a resolution before 
proceeding to carry it out ; and it is a part of 
every really great talent in every branch of 
creative art, for it is the result of a great 
continuity in the action of the mind com- 
bined with the power of concentration and 
the virtue of reticence. Many a work has 
appeared to the world to be the spontaneous 
creation of transcendent genius, which has, in 
reality, been conceived, studied and elabo- 
rated during years of silence. Reticence, 
concentration and continuity, are charac- 
teristics which cannot influence one part of a 
man’s life without influencing the rest as 
well. The habit of studying before pro- 
ceeding is co-existent with the necessity of 
considering before acting ; and a man who 
is reticent concerning one half of his thoughts 
is not communicative about the other half. 
Nature does not do things by halves, and the 
nerves which animate the gesture at the 
table are the same which guide the chisel at 
the work-bench. 

Gianbattista understood Marzio’scharacter, 
and in his mind tried to construct the future 
out of the present. He endeavoured to follow 
out what he supposed to be the chiseller’s 
train of thought to its inevitable conclusion, 
and the more he reflected on the situation 
the more certain he became that Lucia’s 
hypothesis was untenable. It was not con- 
ceivable, under any circumstances whatever, 
that Marzio should suddenly turn into a 
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gentle, forgiving creature, anxious only for 
the welfare of others, and willing to sacrifice 
his own inclinations and schemes to that 
laudable end. 

At twelve o’clock, Marzio appeared, cold, 
silent and preoccupied. His manner did not 
encourage the idea entertained by Lucia, 
though the girl explained it to herself on the 
ground that her father was ashamed of having 
yielded so easily, and was unwilling to have 
it thought that he was too good-natured. 
There was truth in her idea, and it showed a 
good deal of common sense and appreciation of 
character. But it was not the whole truth. 
Marzio not only felt humiliated at having suf- 
fered himself to be overcome by his daughter’s 
entreaties; he regretted it and wished he 
could undo what he had done. It was too 
late, however. To change his mind a second 
time would be to show such weakness as his 
family had never witnessed in his actions. 

He ate his food in silence, and the rest of 
the party ventured but few remarks. They 
inwardly congratulated themselves upon the 
favourable issue of the affair, in so far as it 
could be said to have reached a conclusion, 
and they all dreaded equally some fresh out- 
burst of anger should Marzio’s temper be 
ruffled. Gianbattista himself set the example 
of discretion. As for the Signora Pandolfi, 
she had ready in her pocket the money her 
husband had given her in the morning for the 
purchase of Lucia’s outfit, and she hoped at 
every moment that Marzio would ask for it, 
which would have been a sign that he had 
abandoned the idea of the marriage with 
Carnesecchi. But Marzio never mentioned 
the subject. He ate as quickly as he could, 
swallowed a draught of weak wine and water, 
and rose from the table without a word. With 
a significant nod to Maria Luisa and Lucia, 
Gianbattista left his seat and followed the 
artist towards the door. Marzio looked round 
sharply as he heard the steps behind him. 

“Lucia told me,” said the young man 
simply. “If you wish it, I will come and 
work.” 

Marzio hesitated a moment, beating his soft 
felt hat over his arm to remove the dust. 

“You can go with the men and put up 
the prince’s grating,” he said at last. “The 
right hand side is ready fitted. If you work 
hard you can finish it before night.” 

“Very well,” answered Gianbattista. “I 
will see to it. I have the keys here. In 
five minutes I will come across.” 

Marzio nodded and went out. Gianbattista 
returned to the room where the women were 
finishing their dinner. 


“Tt is all right,” he said. “Iam to put 
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up the grating this afternoon. Will you 
come and see it, Sora Luisa?” He spoke to 
the mother, but he included the daughter by 
his look. 

“It is very far,’ objected the Signora 
Pandolfi, “and we have been walking so 
much this morning. I think this day will 
never end!” 

“Courage, mamma,” said Lucia, “it will 
do you good to walk. Besides, there is the 
omnibus. What did he say, Tistat Am I 
not right?” 

“Who knows? He is very quiet,” replied 
the apprentice. 

“What is it? What are you right about, 
my heart?” asked Maria Luisa. 

“She thinks Sor Marzio has suddenly 
turned into a sugar doll,” answered Gian- 
battista with a laugh. “It may be. They 
say they make sugar out of all sorts of 
things nowadays.” 

“Capperi! It would be hard!” exclaimed 
Maria Luisa. “If there is enough sugar in 
him to sweeten a teaspoonful of coffee, write 
to me,” she added ironically. 

“Well—I shall be at the church in an 
hour, but it will be time enough if you come 
at twenty-three o’clock—between twenty-two 
and twenty-three.” This means between one 
hour and two hours before sunset. “The 
light is good then, for there is a big west 
window,” added Gianbattista in explanation. 

“We will come before that,” said Lucia. 
“Good-bye, Tista, and take care not to catch 
cold in that damp place.” 

“And you, too,” he answered, “cover 
yourselves carefully.” 

With this injunction, a parting wave of 
the hand, he left the house, affecting a gay 
humour he did not really feel. His invitation 
to the two women to join him in the church 
had another object besides that of showing 
them the magnificent gilded grating which 
was to be put in place. Gianbattista feared 
that Marzio had sent him upon this business 
for the sake of getting him out of the way, 
and he did not know what might happen 
in his absence. The artist might perhaps 
choose that time for going in search of 
Gasparo Carnesecchi in order to bring him 
to the house and precipitate the catastrophe 
which the apprentice still feared, in spite of 
the last events of the morning. It was not 
unusual for Maria Luisa and her daughter 
to accompany him and Marzio when a finished 
work was to be set up, and Gianbattista knew 
that there could be no reasonable objection 
to such a proceeding. 

With an anxious heart he left the house 
and crossed the street to the workshop where 


the men were already waiting for the carts 
which were to convey the heavy grating to 
its destination. The pieces were standing 
against the walls, wrapped in tow and brown 
paper, and immense parcels lay tied up upon 
the benches. It was a great piece of work 
of the decorative kind, but of the sort for 
which Marzio cared little. Great brass 
castings were chiselled and finished accord- 
ing to his designs without his touching them 
with his hands. Huge twining arabesques 
of solid metal were prepared in pieces and 
fitted together with screws that ran easily 
in the thread, and then were taken apart 
again. Then came the laborious work of 
gilding by the mercury process, smearing 
every piece very carefully with an amalgam 
of mercury and gold, putting it into a gentle, 
steady fire, until the mercury had evaporated, 
leaving only the dull gold in an even deposit 
on the surfaces. Then the finishing, the 
burnishing of the high lights, and the 
cleaning of the portions which were to 
remain dull. Sometimes the gilding of a 
piece failed, and had to be begun again, and 
there was endless trouble in saving the gold, 
as well as in preventing the workmen from 
stealing the amalgam. It was slow and 
troublesome work, and Marzio cared little 
for it, though his artistic instinct forbade him 
from allowing it to leave the workshop until 
it had been perfected to the highest degree. 

At present the artist stood in the outer 
room among the wrapped pieces, his pipe in 
his mouth and his hands in his pockets. A 
moment after Gianbattista had entered, two 
carts rolled up to the door and the loading 
began. 

“Take the drills and some screws to spare,” 
said Marzio, looking into the bag of tools the 
foreman had prepared. “One can never tell 
in these monstrous things.” 

“Tt will be the first time, if we have to 
drill a new hole after you have fitted a piece 
of work, Maestro Marzio,” answered the 
foreman, who had an unlimited admiration 
for his master’s genius and foresight. 

“ Never mind; doas I tell you. We may 
all make mistakes in this world,” returned 
the artist, giving utterance to a moral senti- 
ment which did not influence him beyond the 
precincts of the workshop. The workman 
obeyed, and added the requisite instruments 
to the furnishing of his leather bag. 

“And be careful, Tista,” added Marzio, 
turning to the apprentice. “Look to the 
sockets in the marble when you place the 
large pieces. Measure them with your com- 
pass, you know; if they are too loose you 
have the thin plates of brass to pack them ; 














if they are tight, file away, but finish and 
smooth it well. Don’t leave anything rough.” 

Gianbattista nodded as he lent a helping 
hand to the workmen who were carrying the 
heavy pieces to the carts. 

“Will you come to the church before 
night?” he asked. 

“ Perhaps. I cannot tell. I am very busy.” 

In ten minutes the pieces were all piled 
upon the two vehicles, and Gianbattista 
strode away on foot with the workmen. He 
had not thought of changing his dress, and 
had merely thrown an old overcoat over his 
grey woollen blouse. For the time, he was 
an artisan at work. When working hours 
were over, and on Sundays, he loved to put on 
the stiff high collar and the checked clothes 
which suggested the garments of the English 
tourist. He was then a different person, and, 
in accordance with the change, he would smoke 
a cigarette and pull his cuffs over his hands, 
like a real gentleman, adjusting the angle of 
his hat from time to time, and glancing at 
his reflection in the shop windows as he passed 
along. But work was work ; it was a pity to 
spoil good clothes with handling tools and 
castings, and jostling against the men, and, 
moreover, the change affected his nature. He 
could not handle a hammer or a chisel when 
he felt like a real gentleman, and when he 
felt like an artisan he must enjoy the liberty 
of being able to tuck up his sleeves and work 
with a will. At the present moment, too, he 
was proud of being in sole charge of the work, 
and he could not help thinking what a fine 
thing it would be to be married to Lucia and 
to be the master of the workshop. With the 
sanguine enthusiasm of a very young man 
who loves his occupation, he put his whole 
soul into what he was to do, assured that 
every skilful stroke of the hammer, every 
difficulty overcome, brought him nearer to 
the woman he loved. 

Marzio entered the inner studio when 
Gianbattista was gone, leaving a boy who 
was learning to cut little files—the prelimi- 
nary to the chiseller’s profession—in charge 
of the outer workshop. The artist shut him- 
self in and bolted the door, glad to be alone 
with the prospect of not being disturbed 
during the whole afternoon. He seemed not 
to hesitate about the work he intended to do, 
for he immediately took in hand the crucifix, 
laid it upon the table, and began to study it, 
using a lense from time to time as he scruti- 
nised each detail. His rough hair fell forward 
over his forehead, and his shoulders rounded 
themselves till he looked almost deformed. 

He had suffered very strong emotions 
during the last twenty-four hours—enough 
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to have destroyed the steadiness of an ordi- 
nary man’s hand ; but with Marzio manual 
skill was the first habit of nature, and it 
would have been hard to find a mental im- 
pression which could shake his physical 
nerves. His mind, however, worked rapidly 
and almost fiercely while his eyes searched the 
minute lines of the work he was examining. 

Uppermost in his thoughts was a confused 
sense of humiliation and of exasperation 
against his brother. The anger he felt had 
nearly been expressed in a murderous deed 
not more than two or three hours earlier, and 
the wish to strike was still present in his 
mind. He twisted his lips into an ugly 
smile as he recalled the scene in every detail ; 
but the termination was different from the 
reality and more in accordance with his feel- 
ings. He realised again the moment when 
he had held the sharp instrument over his 
brother’s head, and the thought which had 
then passed so rapidly through his brain re- 
curred again with increased clearness. He 
remembered that beneath the iron-bound box 
in the corner there was a trap-door which 
descended to the unused cellar, for his work- 
shop had in former times been a wineshop, 
and he had hired the cellar with it. One 
sharp blow would have done the business. A 
few quick movements and Paolo’s body would 
have been thrown down the dark steps be- 
neath, the trap closed again, the safe replaced 
in its position. It was eleven o’clock then, 
or thereabouts. He would have sent the 
workmen to their dinner, and would have 
returned to the inner studio. They would 
have supposed afterwards that Don Paolo 
had left the place with him. He would have 
gone home and would have said that Paolo 
had left him—or, no—he would have said 
that Paolo had not been there, for some one 
might see him leave the workshop alone. In 
the night he would have returned, his family 
thinking he had gone to meet his friends, as 
he often did. When the streets were quiet 
he would have carried the body away upon 
the handcart that stood in the entry of the 
outer room. It was not far—scarcely three 
hundred yards, allowing for the turnings—to 
the place where the Via Montella ends in 
mud bank by the dark river. A deserted 
neighbourhood, too—a turn to the left, the 
low trees of the Piazza de’ Branca, the dark, 
short, straight street to the water. At one 
o'clock after midnight who was stirring? It 
would all have been so simple, so terribly 
effectual. 

And then there would have been no more 
Paolo, no more domestic annoyances, no more 
of the priest's smooth-faced disapprobations 
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and perpetual opposition in the house. He 
would have soon brought Maria Luisa and 
Lucia to reason. What could they do with- 
out the support of Paolo? They were only 
women after all. As for Gianbattista, if 
once the poisonous influence of Paolo were 
removed—and how surely removed !—Mar- 
zio’s lips twisted as though he were tasting 
the sourness of failure, like an acid fruit—if 
once the priest were gone, Gianbattista 
would come back to his old ways, to his old 
scorn of priests in general, of churches, of 
oppression, of everything that Marzio hated. 
He might marry Lucia then, and be welcome. 
After all, he was a finer fellow for the pretty 
girl than Gasparo Carnesecchi, with his claw 
fingers and his vinegar salad. That was only 
a farce, that proposal about the lawyer—the 
real thing was to get rid of Paolo. There 
could be no healthy liberty of thought in the 
house while this fellow was sneaking in and 
out at all hours. Tumble Paolo into a quiet 
grave—into the river with a sackful of old 
castings at his neck—there would be peace 
then, and freedom. Marzio ground his teeth 
as he thought how nearly he had done the 
thing, and how miserably he had failed. It 
had been the inspiration of the moment, and 
the details had appeared clear at once to his 
mind. Going over them he found that he 
had not been mistaken. If Paolo came again 
and he had the chance, he would do it. It 
was perhaps all the better that he had found 
time to weigh the matter. 

But would Paolo come again? Would he 
ever trust himself alone in the workshop? 
Had he guessed, when he turned so suddenly 
and saw the weapon in the air, that the blow 
was on the very point of descending? Or had 
he been deceived by the clumsy excuse Marzio 
had made about the sun shining in his eyes? 

He had remained calm, or Marzio tried to 
think so. But the artist himself had been 
so much moved during the minutes that fol- 
lowed that he could hardly feel sure of Paolo’s 
behaviour. It was a chilling thought, that 
Paolo might have understood and might have 
gone away feeling that his life had been saved 
almost by a miracle. He would not come 
back, the cunning priest, in that case ; he 
would not risk his precious skin in such com- 
pany. It was not to be expected—a priest 
was only human, after all, like any other 
man. Marzio cursed his ill luck again as he 
bent over his work. What a moment this 
would be if Paolo would take it into his head 
to make another visit! Even the men were 
gone. He would send the one boy who re- 
mained to the church where Gianbattista was 
working, with a message. They would be 
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alone then, he and Paolo. The priest might 
scream and call for help—the thick walls 
would not let any sound through them. It 
would be even better than in the morning, 
when he had lost his opportunity by a moment, 
by the twinkling of ar eye. 

“They say hell is paved with good inten- 
tions — or lost opportunities,” muttered 
Marzio. ‘I will send Paolo with the next 
opportunity to help in the paving.” 

He laughed softly at his grim joke, and 
bent lower over the crucifix. By this time 
he had determined what to do, for his reflee- 
tions had not interfered with his occupation. 
Removing two tiny silver screws which fitted 
with the utmost exactness in the threads, he 
loosened the figure from the cross, removed 
the latter to a shelf on the wall, and return- 
ing laid the statue on a soft leathern pad, 
surrounding it with sand-bags till it was 
propped securely in the position he required. 
Then he took a very small chisel, adjusted it 
with the greatest care, and tapped upon it 
with the round wooden handle of his little 
hammer. At each touch he examined the 
surface with his lens to assure himself that 
he was making the improvement he contem- 
plated. It was very delicate work, and as 
he did it he felt a certain pride in the reflec- 
tion that he could not have detected the place 
where improvement was possible when he had 
worked upon the piece ten years ago. He 
found it now, in the infinitesimal touches 
upon the expression of the face, in the minute 
increase in the depressions and accentuated 
lines in the anatomy of the figure. As he 
went over each portion he became more and 
more certain that though he could not at 
present do better in the way of idea and 
general execution, he had nevertheless gained 
in subtle knowledge of effects and in skill of 
handling the chisel upon very delicate points. 
The certainty gave him the real satisfaction 
of legitimate pride. He knew that he had 
reached the zenith of his capacities. His old 
wish to keep the crucifix for himself began 
to return. 

If he disposed of Paolo he might keep his 
work. Only Paolo had seen it. The absurd 
want of logic in the conclusion did not strike 
him. He had not pledged himself to his 
brother to give this particular crucifix to the 
cardinal, and if he had, he could easily have 
found a reason for keeping it back. But he 
was too much accustomed to think that Paolo 
was always in the way of his wishes, to look 
at so simple a matter in such a simple light. 

“Tt is strange,” he said to himself. “The 
smallest things seem to point to it. If he 


would only come! 





















Again his mind returned to the contempla- 
tion of the deed, and again he reviewed all 
the circumstances necessary for its safe execu- 
tion. What an inspiration, he thought, and 
what a pity it had not found shape in fact at 
the very moment when it had presented itself ! 
He considered why he had never thought of 
it before, in all the years, as a means of free- 
ing himself effectually from the despotism he 
detested. It was a despotism, he reflected, 
and no other word expressed it. He recalled 
many scenes in his home, in which Paolo had 
interfered. He remembered how one Sunday, 
in the afternoon, they had all been together 
before going to walk in the Corso and he had 
undertaken to demonstrate to Maria Luisa 
and Lucia the folly of wasting time in going 
tochurch on Sundays. He had argued gently 
and reasonably, he thought. But suddenly 
Paolo had interrupted him, saying that he 
would not allow Marzio to compare a church 
to a circus, nor priests to mountebanks and 
tight-rope dancers. Why not? Then the 
women had begun to scream and cry, and to 
talk of his blasphemous language until he 
could not hear himself speak. It was Paolo’s 
fault. If Paolo had not been there the 
women would have listened patiently enough, 
* and would doubtless nave reaped some good 
from his reasonable discourse. On another 
occasion Marzio had declared that Lucia 
should never be taught anything about 
Christianity, that the definition of God was 
Reason, that Garibaldi had baptised one 
child in the name of Reason and that. he, 
Marzio, could baptise another quite as effec- 
tually. Paolo had interfered, and Maria 
Luisa had screamed. The contest had lasted 
nearly a month, at the end of which time, 
Marzio had been obliged to abandon the 
uneven contest, vowing vengeance in some 
other shape for the future. 

Many and many such scenes rose to his 
memory, and in every one Paolo was the 
opposer, the enemy of his peace, the champion 
of all that he hated and despised. In great 
things and small his brother had been his 
antagonist from his early manhood, through 
eighteen years of married life to the present 
day. And yet, without Paolo he could hardly 
have hoped to find himself in his present 
state of fortune. 

This was one of the chief sources of his 
humiliation in his own eyes. With such a 
character as his, it is eminently true that it 
is harder to forgive a benefit than an injury. 
He might have felt less bitterly against his 
brother if he had not received at his hands 
the orders and commissions which had turned 
into solid money in the bank. It was hard 
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to face Paolo, knowing that he owed two 
thirds of his fortune to such a source. If he 
could get rid of the priest he would be relieved 
at once from the burden of this annoyance, of 
this financial subjection, as well of all that 
embittered his life. He pictured to himself 
his wife and daughter listening respectfully 
to his harangues and beginning to practise 
his principles, Gianbattista, an eloquent 
member of the society in the inner room of 
the old inn, reformed, purged from his sneak- 
ing fondness for Paolo—since Paolo would not 
be in the world any longer—and ultimately 
married to Lucia, the father of children who 
should all be baptised in the name of Reason, 
and the worthy successor of himself, Marzio 
Pandolfi. 

Scrutinising the statue under his lens, he 
detected a slight imperfection in the place 
where one of the sharp thorns touched the 
silver forehead of the beautiful, tortured 
head. He looked about for a tool fine enough 


for the work, but none suited his wants. He '' 
took up the long fine-pointed punch he had ‘' 


thrown back upon the table after the scene 


in the morning. It was too long, and over ' 


sharp, but by turning it sideways it would do 
the work under his dexterous fingers. 

“Strange!” he muttered, as he tapped 
upon the tool. “It is like a consecration !” 

When he had made the stroke he dropped 
the instrument into the pocket of his blouse, 
as though fearing to lose it. He had no 
occasion to use it again, thqugh he went on 
with his work during another hour. 

The thoughts which had passed through 
his brain recurred, and did not diminish in 
clearness. On the contrary, it was as though 
the passing impulse of the morning had grown 
during those short hours into a settled and 
unchangeable resolution. Once he rose from 
his stool and going to the corner dragged 
away the iron-bound safe from its place. A 
rusty ring lay flat in a little hollow in the 
surface of the trap-door. Marzio bent over 
it with a pale face and gleaming eyes. It 
seemed to him as though, if he looked round, 
he should see Paolo’s body lying on the. floor, 
ready to be dropped into the space below. 
He raised the wood and set the trap back 
against the wall, peering down into the black 
depths. A damp smell came up to his 
nostrils from the moist staircase. He struck 
a match, and held it into the opening, to see 
in what direction the stairs led down. 

Something moved behind him and made a 
little noise. With a short cry of horror 
Marzio sprang back from the opening and 
looked round. It was as though the body of 
the murdered man had stirred upon the floor. 
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His overstrained imagination terrified him 
and his eyes started from his head. He 
examined the bench and saw the cause of the 
sound in a moment. The silver Christ, un- 
steadily propped in the position he had just 
placed it, had fallen upon one side of the 
pad by its own weight. 

Marzio’s heart still beat desperately as he 
went back to the hole and carefully reclosed 
the trap-door, dragging the heavy safe to its 
position over the ring. Trembling violently, 
he sat down upon his stool and wiped the 
cold perspiration from his forehead. Then, 
as he laid the figure upon the cushion, he 
glanced uneasily behind him and at the 
corner. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Granpattista reached the church in which 
he was to do his work and superintend the 
unloading of the carts. It was but a little 
after one o'clock, and he expected to succeed 
in putting up the grating before night. The 
pieces were carefully carried to the chapel 
where they were to be placed, and laid down 
in the order in which they would be needed. 
It took a long time to arrange them, and the 
apprentice was glad he had advised Maria 
Luisa and Lucia to come late. It would have 
wearied them, he reflected, to assist at the 
endless fitting and screwing of the joints, 
and they would have had no impression of 
the whole until they were tired of looking at 
the details. 

For hours he laboured with the men, rot 
allowing anything to be done without his 
supervision, and doing more himself than 
any of the workmen. He grew hot and 
interested as the time went on, and he began 
to doubt whether the work cuuld be finished 
before sunset. The workmen themselves, 
who preferred a job of this kind to the 
regular occupation of the studio, seemed in 
no hurry, though they did what was expected 
of them quietly and methodically. Each one 
of them was calculating, as nearly as possible, 
the length of time needed to drive a screw, 
to lift a piece into position, to finish off a 
shank till it fitted closely in the prepared 
socket. Half an hour wasted by driblets 
to-day, would ensure them for the morrow 
the diversion of an hour or two in coming to 
the church and returning from it. 

From time to time Gianbattista glanced 
towards the door, and as the hours advanced 
his look took the same direction more often. 
At last, as the rays of the evening sun fell 
through the western window, he heard steps, 
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and was presently rewarded by the appear- 
ance of the Signora Pandolfi, followed closely 
by Lucia. They greeted Gianbattista from 
a distance, for the church being under repairs 
was closed to the public, and had not been in 
use for years, so that the sound of voices did 
not seem unnatural -nor irreverent. 

“Tt is not finished,” said Gianbattisia, 
coming forward to meet them ; “ but you can 
see what it will be like. Another hour will 
be enough.” 

At that moment Don Paolo suddenly ap- 
peared, walking fast up the aisle in pursuit 
of the two women. They all greeted him 
with an exclamation of surprise. 

“ Eh!” he exclaimed, “ you are astonished 
to see me? I was passing and saw you go 
in, and as I knew about the grating, I 
guessed what you came for and followed 
you. Is Marzio here?” 

“No,” answered Gianbattista. “He said 
he might perhaps come, but I doubt it. I 
fancy he wants to be alone.” 

“ Yes,” replied Don Paolo thoughtfully, 
“I dare say he wants to be alone.” 

“He has had a good many emotions to- 
day,” remarked Gianbattista. “We shall see 
how he will be this evening. Of course, you 
have heard the news, Don Paolo? Besides, 
you see I am at work, so that the first great 
difference has been settled. Lucia managed 
it—she has an eloquence, that young lady! 
She could preach better than you, Don Paolo.” 

“She is a little angel,’ exclaimed the 
priest, tapping his niece’s dark cheek with 
his white hand. 

“That is four today!” cried Lucia, 
laughing. “ First mamma, then papa—figure 
to yourself papa!—then Tista, and now 
Uncle Paolo. Eh! if the wings don’t grow 
before the Ave Maria 4 

She broke off with a pretty motion of her 
shoulders, showing her white teeth and 
turning to look at Gianbattista. Then the 
young man took them to see the grating. A 
good portion of it was put up, and it pro- 
duced a good effect. The whole thing was 
about ten or twelve feet high, consisting of 
widely-set gilt bars, between which were 
fastened large arabesques and scrolls. On 
each side of the gate, in the middle, an angel 
supported a metal drapery, of which the 
folds were in reality of separate pieces, but 
which, as it now appeared, all screwed to- 
gether in its place, had a very free and light 
effect. It was work of a conventional kind 





and of a conventional school, but even here 
Marzio’s great talent had shown itself in his 
rare knowledgeand effectsand free modelling ; 
the high lights were carefully chosen and 
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followed out, and the deep shadows of the 
folds in dull gold gave a richness to the 
drapery not often found in this species of 
decoration. The figures of the angels too, 
were done by an artist’s hand—conventional, 
like the rest, but free from heaviness or 
anatomical defects. 

“Tt is not bad,” said Don Paolo, in a tone 
which surprised every one. He was not often 
slow to praise his brother’s work. 

“ How, not bad? Is that-all you say?” 
asked Gianbattista in considerable astonish- 
ment. He felt, too, that as Marzio and he 
worked together, he deserved some part of 
the credit. “ 1t is church decoration of course, 
and not a ‘piece’ as we say, but I would like 
to see anybody do better.” 

“Well, well, Tista, forgive me,” he an- 
swered. “The fact is, Marzio showed me 
something to-day so wonderful that I see no 
beauty in anything else—or, at least, not so 
much beauty as I ought to see. I went in 
to find him again, you know, just as Lucia 
was leaving, and he showed me a crucifix—a 
marvel, a wonder !—he said he had had it a 
long time, put away in a box.” 

“T never saw it,” said Tista. 

“TI did!” exclaimed Lucia. She regretted 
the words as soon as she had spoken them, 
and bit her lip. She had not told her 
mother what she had told Gianbattista. 

“When did you see it? Is it so very 
beautiful?” asked the Signora Pandolfi. 

“Oh, I only saw it through the door, when 
I went,” she answered quickly. “The door 
was open, but I knocked and I saw him hide 
it. But I think it was very fine—splendid ! 
What did you talk about, Uncle Paolo? You 
have not told us about your visit. I whis- 
pered to you that everything was settled, 
but you looked as though you did not under- 
stand. What did you say to each other?” 

“Oh, nothing—nothing of any importance,” 
said Don Paolo in some embarrassment. He 
suddenly recollected that, owing to his bro- 
ther’s strange conduct, he had left the studio 
without saying a word about the errand 
which had brought him. ‘“ Nothing,” he 
repeated. ‘We talked about the crucifix, 
and Marzio gave a very long explanation of 
the way it was made. Besides, as Lucia says, 
she had told me that everything was settled, 
and Marzio spoke very quietly.” 

This was literally true. Marzio’s words 
had been gentle enough. It was his action 
that had at first startled Don Paolo, and 
afterwards set him thinking and reflecting 
on the events of those few minutes. But 
he would not for anything in the world have 
allowed any of his three companions to know 
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what had happened. He was himself not 
sure. Marzio had excused the position of 
his hand by saying that the sun was in his 
eyes. There was something else in his eyes, 
thought Paolo; a look of hatred and of 
eager desire for blood which it was horrible 
to remember. Perhaps he ought not to 
remember it, for he might be mistaken after 
all, and it was a great sin to suspect any one 
of wishing to commit such a crime; but 
nevertheless, and in spite of his desire that 
it might not have been true, Den Paolo was 
conscious of having received the impression, 
and he was sure that it had not been the 
result of any foolish fright. He was not a 
cowardly man, and although his physical 
courage had rarely been put to the test, no 
one knew him would have charged him with 
the contemptible timidity which imagines 
danger gratuitously, and is afraid where no 
fear is. He was of a better temper than 
Marzio, who had been startled so terribly 
by a slight noise when his back was turned. 
And yet he had been profoundly affected by 
the scene of the morning, and had not yet 
entirely recovered his serenity. 

Lucia noticed the tone of his answer and 
suspected that something had happened, 
though her suspicion took a direction exactly 
opposed to the fact. She remembered what 
she had seen herself, and recalling the fact 
that Paolo had entered the workshop just as 
she was leaving it, she saw nothing un- 
natural in the supposition that her father’s 
conversation with her uncle had taken a reli- 
gious tone. She used the word religion 
to express to herself what she meant. She 
thought it quite possible that after Marzio 
had been so suddenly softened, and evidently 
affected, by her own fainting fit, and after 
having been absorbed in some sort of devo- 
tional meditation, he might have spoken of 
his feelings to Don Paolo, who in his turn 
would have seized the opportunity for work- 
ing upon his brother’s mind. Paolo, she 
thought, would naturally not care to speak 
lightly of such an occurrence, and his some- 
what constrained manner at the present 
moment might be attributed to this cause. 
To prevent any further questions from her 
mother or Gianbattista, Lucia interposed. 

“Yes,” she said, “he seemed very quiet. 
He hardly spoke at dinner. But Tista says 
he may perhaps be here before long, and then 
we shall know.” 

It was not very clear what was to be 
known, and Lucia hastened to direct their 
attention to the new grating. Gianbattista 
returned to work with the men, and the two 
women and Don Paolo stood leoking on, 
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occasionally shifting their position to get a 
better view of the work. Gianbattista was 
mounted upon a ladder which leaned against 
one of the marble pillars at the entrance of 
the side chapel closed by the grating. A 
heavy piece of arabesque work had just been 
got into its place, and was tied with cords 
while the young man ran a screw through 
the prepared holes to fasten one side of the 
fragment to the bar. He was awkwardly 
placed, but he had sent the men to uncover 
and clean the last pieces, at a little distance 
from where he was at work. The three 
visitors observed him with interest, probably 
remarking to themselves that it must need 
good nerves to maintain one’s self in such a 
position. Don Paolo, especially, was more 
nervous than the rest, owing, perhaps, to what 
had occurred in the morning. All at once, 
as he watched Gianbattista’s twisted attitude, 
as the apprentice strained himself and turned 
so as to drive the screw effectually, the foot 
of the ladder seemed to move a little on the 
smooth marble pavement. With a quick 
movement Don Paolo stepped forward, with 
the intention of grasping the ladder. 
Hearing the sound of rapid steps, Gianbat- 
tista turned his head and a part of his body 
to see what had happened. The sudden 
movement shifted the weight, and definitely 
destroyed the balance of the ladder. With 
a sharp screech, like that of a bad pencil 
scratching on a slate, the lower ends of the 
uprights slipped outward from the pillar. 
Gianbattista clutched at the metal bars 
desperately, but the long screw-driver in his 
hands impeded him, and he missed his hold. 
Don Paolo, the sound of whose step had at 
first made the young man turn, and had thus 
probably precipitated the accident, sprang for- 
ward, threw himself under the falling ladder, 
and grasped it with all his might. But it was 
too late. Gianbattista was heavy, and the 
whole ladder with his weight upon it had 
gained too much impetus to be easily stopped 
by one man. With a loud crash he fell with 
the wooden frame upon the smooth marble 
floor. Rolling to one side, Gianbattista leapt 
to his feet, dazed but apparently unhurt. 
The priest lay motionless in a distorted 
position under the ladder, his head bent 
almost beneath his body, and one arm pro- 
jecting upon the pavement, seemingly twisted 
in its socket, the palm upwards. ‘The long 
white fingers twitched convulsively once or 
twice and then were still. It was all the 
affair of a moment. Maria Luisa screamed 
and leaned against the pillar for support, 
while Lucia ran forward and knelt beside the 
injured man. Gianbattista, whose life had 
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probably been saved by Don Paolo’s quick 
action, was dragging away the great ladder, 
and the workmen came running up in confu- 
sion to see what had happened. 

It seemed as though Marzio’s wish had 
been accomplished without his agency. A 
deadly livid colour overspread the priest’s 
refined features, and as they lifted him his 
limp limbs hung down as though the vitality 
would never return to them—all except the 
left arm, which was turned stiffly out and 
seemed to refuse to hang down with the rest. 
It was dislocated at the shoulder. 

A scene of indescribable confusion fol- 
lowed, in which Gianbattista alone seemed 
to maintain some semblance of coolness. The 
rest all spoke and cried at once. Maria 
Luisa and Lucia knelt beside the body where 
they had laid it on the steps of the high 
altar, crying aloud, kissing the white hands 
and beating their breasts, praying aloud, 
sobbing, and calling upon Paolo to speak to 
them, all in a breath. 

“ He is dead as a stone,” said one of the 
workmen in a low voice. 

“Eh! He is in Paradise,” said another, 
kneeling at the priest’s feet and rubbing them. 
“Take him w the hospital, Sor Tista—” 

“ Better take him home—” 

“T will run and call Sor Marzio—” 

“There is an apothecary in the next 
street.” 

“ A doctor is better—apothecaries are all 
murderers.” 

Gianbattista, very pale, but collected and 
steady, pushed the men gently away from 
the body. 

“ Cari miei, my dear fellows,” he said, “ he 
may be alive. One of you run and get a 
carriage to the side door of the sacristy. The 
rest of you put the things together and be 
careful to leave nothing where it can fall. 
We will take him to Sor Marzio’s house and 
get the best doctor.” 

“There is not even a drop of holy water 
in the basins,’”’ moaned Maria Luisa. 

“He will go to Heaven without holy 
water,” sobbed Lucia. “Oh, how good he 
was—” 

Gianbattista kneeled down in his turn and 
tried to find the pulse in the poor limp wrist. 
Then he listened for the heart. He fancied 
he could hear a faint flutter in the breast. 
He looked up and a little colour came to his 
pale face. 

“T think he is alive,” he said to the two 
women, and then bent down again and 
listened. ‘Yes,’ he continued joyfully. 
“The heart beats. Gently—help me to 


carry him to the sacristy ; get his hat one 

















So—carefully—do not twist that 
arm. I think I see colour in his cheeks—” 

With four other men Gianbattista raised 
the body and bore it carefully to the sacristy. 
The cab was already at the door, and in a 
few minutes poor Don Paolo was placed in it. 
The hood was raised, and Maria Luisa got in 
and sat supporting the drooping head upon 
her broad bosom. Lucia took the little seat 
in front, and Gianbattista mounted to the 
box, after directing the four men to follow 
in a second cab as fast as they could, to help 
to carry the priest up stairs. He sent 
another in search of a surgeon. 

“Do not tell Sor Marzio—do not go to 
the workshop,” he said in a last injunction. 
He knew that Marzio would be of no use in 
such an emergency, and he hoped that Don 
Paolo might be pronounced out of danger 
before the chiseller knew anything of the 
accident. 

In half an hour the injured man was lying 
in Gianbattista’s bed. It was now evident 
that he was alive, for he breathed heavily 
and regularly. But the half-closed eyes had 
no intelligence in them, and the slight flush 
in the hollow cheeks was not natural to see. 
The twisted arm still stuck out of the bed- 
coverings in a painfully distorted attitude. 
The two women and Gianbattista stood by 
the bedside in silence waiting for the arrival 
of the surgeon. 

He came at last, a quiet-looking man of 
middle age, with grizzled hair and a face 
deeply pitted with the small-pox. He seemed 
to know what he was about, for he asked for 
a detailed account of the accident from Gian- 
battista while he examined the patient. The 
young man, who was beginning to feel the 
effects of the fall now that the first excite- 
ment had subsided, sat down while he told 
the story. The surgeon urged the two 
women to leave the room. 

“The left arm is dislocated at the shoulder 
without fracture,” said the surgeon. ‘“ Lend 
me a hand, will you? Hold his body firmly 
—here and here—with all your might, while 
I pull the joint into place. If his head or 
spine are not injured the pain may bring him 
to consciousness. That will be a good thing. 
Now, ready—one, two, three, pull!” 

The two men gave a vigorous jerk, and to 
Gianbattista’s surprise the arm fell back in 
a natural position. But the injured priest's 
features expressed no pain. He was evidently 
quite unconscious. A further examination 
led the surgeon to believe that the harm 
was more serious. There was a bad bruise 
on one side of the head, and more than one 
upon other parts of the body. 
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“Will he live?” asked Gianbattista 
faintly, as he sank back into his chair. 

“Oh, yes—probably. He is likely to have 
a brain fever. One cannot tell. How old 
is he?” 

He asked one or two other questions, 
arranging the patient’s position with skilful 
hands while he talked. Then he asked for 
paper and wrote a prescription. 

“Nothing more can be done for the 
present,” he said, “you should put some ice 
on his head, and if he recovers consciousness, 
so as to speak before I come back, observe 
what he says. He may be in a delirium, or 
he may talk quite rationally. One cannot 
tell. Send for this medicine and give it to 
him if he is conscious. Otherwise, only keep 
his head cool. I will come back early in the 
evening. You are not hurt yourself?” he 
inquired, looking at Gianbattista curiously. 

“No, Iam badly shaken, and my hands 
are a little cut—that is all,” answered the 
young man. 

“What a beautiful thing youth is!” 
observed the surgeon philosophically, as he 
went away. 

Gianbattista remained alone in the sick 
room, seated upon his chair by the head of 
the bed. With anxious interest and attention 
he watched the expressionless face as the 
heavy breath came and went between the 
parted lips. In the distance he could hear 
the sobbing and incoherent talk of the two 
women, as the doctor explained to them 
Paolo’s condition, but he was now too much 
dazed to give any thought to them. It 
seemed to him that Don Paolo had sacrificed 
his life for him, and that he had no other 
duty than to sit beside the bed and watch 
his friend. All the impressions of the after- 
noon were very much confused, and the shock 
of the fall had told upon his nerves far more 
severely than he had at first realised. His 
limbs ached and his hands pained him; at 
the same time he felt dizzy, and the outline 
of Don Paolo’s face grew indistinct as he 
watched it. He was roused by the entry 
of Lucia, who had hastily laid aside her hat. 
Her face was pale, and her dark eyes were 
swollen with tears ; her hair was in disorder 
and was falling about her neck. Gianbattista 
instinctively rose and put his arm about the 
girl’s waist as they stood together and looked 
at the sick man. He felt that it was his 
duty to comfort her. 

“The doctor thinks he may get well,” he 
said. 

“ Who knows,” she answered tearfully, and 
shook her head. “Oh, Tista, he was our 
best friend!” 
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“Tt was in trying to save me—” said the 
young fellow. But he got no further. The 
words stuck in his throat. 

“ Tf he lives I will be a son to him!” he 
added presently. “I will never leave him. 
But perhaps—perhaps he is too good to live, 
Lucia!” 

“He must not die. I will take care of 
him,” answered Lucia. “You must pray 
for him, Tista, and I will-—we all will!” 

“Eh! I will try, but I don’t understand 
that kind of thing as well as you,” said 
Gianbattista dolefully. “If you think it is 
of any use—” 

“ Of course it is of use, my heart; do not 
doubt it,” replied the young girl gravely. 
Then her features suddenly quivered, she 
turned away, and, hiding her face on the 
pillow beside the priest’s unconscious head, 
she sobbed as though her heart would break. 
Gianbattista knelt down at her side and put 
his arm round her neck, whispering lovingly 
in her ear. 

The day was fading, and the last glow of 
the sun in the south-western sky came 
through the small window at the other end 
of the narrow room, illuminating the simple 
furniture, the white bed coverings, the up- 
turned face of the injured man, and the two 
young figures that knelt at the bedside. It 
was Gianbattista’s room, and there was little 
enough in it. The bare bricks, with only a 
narrow bit of green drugget by the bed, the 
plain deal table before the window, the tiny 
round mirror set in lead, at which the 
apprentice shaved himself, the crazy old chest 
of drawers—that was all. The whitewashed 
walls were relieved by two or three drawings 
of chalices and other church vessels, the 
colour of the gold or silver, and of the gems, 
washed into one half of the design and the 
other side left in black and white. A little 
black cross hung above the bedstead, with a 
bit of an olive branch nailed over it—-a 
reminiscence of the last Palm Sunday. 
There were two nails in another part of the 
room, on which some old clothes were hung— 
that was all. But the deep light of the fail- 
ing day shed a peaceful halo over everything, 
and touched the coarse details of a hard- 
working existence with the divine light of 
Heaven. 

Lucia’s sobbing ceased after a while, and, 
as the sunset faded into twilight and dusk, 
the silence grew more profound ; the sick 
man’s breathing became lighter, as though 
in his unconsciousness he were beginning to 
rest after the day in which he had endured 
so much. From the sitting room beyond 
the short passage the sound of Maria Luisa’s 


voice, moaning in concert with old Assunta, 
gradually diminished till they were heard 
only at intervals, and at last ceased altogether, 
The household of Marzio Pandolfi was hushed 
in the presence of a great sorrow, and awed 
by the anticipation of a great misfortune. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Makrzio, in ignorance of all that was hap- 
pening at the church, continued to work in the 
solitude of his studio, and the current of his 
thoughts flowed on in the same channel. He 
tried to force his attention upon the details 
of the design he meditated against his 
brother’s life, and for some time he suc- 
ceeded. But another influence had begun to 
work upon his brain, since the moment when 
he had been frightened by the sound behind 
him while he was examining the hole beneath 
the strong box. He would not own to him- 
self that such a senseless fear could have pro- 
duced « permanent impression on him, and 
yet he felt disturbed and unsettled, unac- 
countably discomposed, and altogether un- 
comfortable. He could not help looking round 
from time to time at the door, and more than 
once his eyes rested for several seconds upon 
the safe, while a slight shiver ran through 
his body and seemed to chill his fingers. 

But he worked on in spite of all this. The 
habit of the chisel was not to be destroyed 
by the fancied scare of a moment, and 
though his eyes wandered now and then, 
they came back to the silver statue as keen 
as ever. <A little touch with the steel at one 
point, a little burnishing at another, the 
accentuation of a line, the deepening of a 
shadow—he studied every detail with a 
minute and scrupulous care which betrayed 
his love for the work he was doing. 

And yet the uneasiness grew upon him. 
He felt somehow as though Paolo were pre- 
sent in the room with him, watching him 
over his shoulder, suggesting improvements 
to be made, in that voice of his which now 
rang distinctly in the artist’s ear. His 
imagination worked morbidly, and he thought 
of Paolo standing beside him, ordering him 
to do this or that against his will, until he 
began to doubt his own judgment in regard to 
what he was doing. He wondered whether 
he should feel the same thing when Paolo 
was dead. Again he looked behind him, and 


the idea that he was not alone gained force. 
Nevertheless the room was bright, brighter 
indeed in the afternoon than it ever was in 
the morning, for the window was towards 
the south, and though the first rays of the 
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ITH the issue of the October number, The 
English FllustratedD. Magazine will enter 
upon the fifth year of its existence, and the 
Editor therefore takes this opportunity of setting 
before his readers the arrangements that have 

been made for the New Volume. 








The fact that the past year has proved the most prosperous 
since the date of its establishment encourages him to maintain 
and to develop the special features of the undertaking, which have 
already won so large a share of public favour. It has been shown 
that the public is fully prepared to recognise and to appreciate 
the sacrifices that have been made in order to secure the undis- 
puted excellence of the illustrations of the Magazine; and there- 
fore no pains will be spared to keep the work in this department 
up to its present high standard. While advantage will be taken 
of every process that may be fitly employed in the rendering of 
artistic design, continued and increased encouragement will be 
given to the higher school of wood-engraving, the delicate beauty 
of whose work is beyond the rivalry of any mechanical process. 

It is a satisfaction to the Editor to feel that his efforts in this 
direction, both as regards the quality of the engraving itself and 
the refinement of printing needed to do justice to the engraver's 
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work, have been warmly appreciated by many of the most dis- 
tinguished painters of the English school, who have generously 
placed at his disposal many valued examples of their art; and he 
is happy to be able to announce that for the coming year arrange- 
ments have already been made for the reproduction of designs by 
Sir Freperick Leicuton, Bart., P.R.A., Sir Jonnw Miuats, Bart., 
R.A., JAmes Sant, R.A., E. Burne Jones, A.R.A., C. Naprer 
Hemy, Hamitton Macativm, E. F. Brewrnal., &c., &e. 


The Editor has also secured the continued and exclusive services 
of Mr. HucH THomson, a young artist whose talent is well known 
to the readers of THE ENGLIsH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, and whose 
charming illustrations to Sir Roger de Coverley serve to place 
him high in the rank of original designers in black and white. 


With the October number will be commenced a series of papers on 


COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS, 


3y W. Ovurram Tristram, 


wherein Mr. THomson will find an appropriate field for the exer- 
cise of his talent. These papers will also be furnished with 
numerous drawings of the picturesque scenery of the old coaching 
roads, by Mr. Hersert Raiiton, whose artistic feeling for 
English architecture has already been exhibited in the pages of 
the Magazine. 


Among other illustrated papers already arranged for may be 
mentioned 


THE SEA OF GALILEE. ..... . by LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


os a i », Miss Marcery May. 


Pe ih -ed*h 2 ame dd So Shes », THOMAS Macgvolp. 


ee ee », HAMILTON MACALLUM. 
oy i Pe ee » G. L. Seymovr. 
LA MORTE DARTHUR .....%.-. » H. RyYLanp. 


THE YOUTH OF GOETHE ..... », JAMES SIME. 
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In the literary department of the Magazine the Editor is 
happy to be able to announce a new feature which he believes 
will prove acceptable to his readers, in the shape of a monthly 
article of criticism on matters literary, social, and artistic, from 
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sun reached it at about eleven in the morn- 
ing, the buildings afterwards darkened it 
again until the sun was in the west. More- 
over to-day, the weather had been change- 
able, and it had rained a little about noon. 
Now the air was again clear, and the work- 
shop was lit up so that the light penetrated 
even to the ancient cobwebs in the corners, 
and touched the wax models and casts, 
in the shelves, and gilded the old wood 
of the door opposite with rich brown gold. 
Marzio had a curtain of dusty grey linen 
which he drew across the lower part of the 
window to keep the sunshine off his work. 

He was impatient with himself and, 
annoyed by the persistency of the impres- 
sion that Paolo was in some way present in 
the place. As though to escape from it by 
braving it he set himself resolutely to con- 
sider the expediency of destroying his brother. 
The first quick impulse in the morning had 
developed to a purpose in the afternoon. 
He had constructed the probable occurrences 
out of the materials of his imagination, and 
had done it so vividly as to frighten himself. 
The fright had in some measure cooled his 
intention, and had been now replaced by a 
new element in his thoughts, by the appre- 
hension for the future if the deed were 
accomplished. He began to speculate upon 
what would happen afterwards, wondering 
whether by any means the murder could be 
discovered, and if in that case it could ever 
be traced to him. 

At the first faint suggestion that such a 
thing as he was devising could possibly have 
another issue than he had supposed, Marzio 
felt a cold sensation in his heart, and his 
thoughts took a different direction. It was 
all simple enough. To get Paolo into the 
workshop alone--a blow—the concealment 
of the dead body until night—then the short 
three hundred yards with the hand-cart— 
it seemed very practicable. Yes, but if by 
any chance he should meet a policeman under 
those low trees in the Piazza de’ Branca, 
what would happen? A*man with a hand- 
cart, and with something shapeless upon the 
hand-cart, in the dark, hurrying towards the 
river—such a man would excite the sus- 
picions of a policeman. Marzio might be 
stopped and asked what he was taking away. 
He would answer—what would he answer in 
such a case? The hand-cart would be ex- 
amined and found to contain a dead priest. 
Besides, he reflected that the wheels would 
make a terrible clatter in the silent streets 
at night. Of course he might go out and 
walk down to the river first and see if there 
was anybody in the way, but even then he 
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could not be sure of finding no one when he 
returned with his burden. 

But there was the cellar after all. He 
could go down in the night and bury his 
brother’s body there. No one ever went 
down, not even he himself. Who would 
suspect the place? It would be a ghastly 
job, the chiseller thought. He fancied how 
it would be in the cold, damp vault with a 
lantern—the white face of the murdered 
man. No, he shrank from thinking of it. 
It was too horrible to be thought of until it 
should be absolutely necessary. But the 
place was a good one. 

And then when Paolo was buried deep 
under the damp stones, who would be the 
first to ask for him? For two or three days 
no one would be much surprised if he did not 
come to the house. Marzio would say that 
he had met him in the street, and that Paolo 
had excused himself for not coming on the 
ground of extreme pressure of work. But 
the Cardinal, whom he served as secretary, 
would ask for the missing man. He would 
be the first. The Cardinal would be told that 
Paolo had not slept at home, in“ his lodging 
high up in the old palace, and he would send 
at once to Marzio’s house to know where his 
secretary was. Well, he might send, Marzio 
would answer that he did not know, and the 
matter would end there. 

It would be hard to sit calmly at the bench 
all day with Gianbattista at his side. He 
would probably look very often at the iron- 
bound box. Gianbattista would notice that, 
and in time he would grow curious, and per- 
hapsexplore thecellar. It would be a miserable 
ending to such a drama to betray himself by 
his own weakness after it was all done, and 
Paolo was gone for ever—a_ termination 
unworthy of Marzio, the strong-minded free- 
thinker. To kill a priest, and then be as 
nervous and conscious as a boy in a scrape ! 
The chiseller tried to laugh aloud in his old 
way, but the effort was ineffectual, and 
ended in a painful twisting of the lips, accom- 
panied by a glance at the corner. It would 
not do; he was weak, and was forced to 
submit to the humiliation of acknowledging 
the fact to himself. With a bitter scorn of 
his incapacity, he began to wouder whether he 
could ever get so far as to kill Paolo in the 
first instance. He foresaw that if he did kill 
him, he could never get rid of him afterwards. 

Where do people go when they die? The 
question rose suddenly in the mind of the 
unbeliever, and seemed to demand an answer. 
He had answered often enough over a pint 
of wine at the inn, with Gasparo Carnesecchi 
the lawyer, and the rest of his friends. No- 
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where, That was the answer, clear enough. 
When a man dies he goes to the ground, as 
a slaughtered ox to the butcher’s stall, or a 
dead horse to the knacker’s. That is the end 
of him, and it is of no use asking any more 
questions. You might: as well ask what be- 
comes of the pins that are lost by myriads, to 
the weight of many tons in a year. You 
might as well inquire what becomes of any- 
thing that is old, or worn out, or broken. 
A man is like anything else, an agglomera- 
tion of matter, capable of a few more tricks 
than a monkey, and capable of a few less 
than a priest. He dies, and is swallowed up 
by the earth and gives no more trouble. 
These were the answers Marzio was accus- 
tomed to give to the question, ‘“ Where do 
people go to when they die?” Hitherto they 
had satisfied him, as they appear to satisfy a 
very small minority of idiots. 

But what would become of Paolo when 
Marzio had killed him? Well, in time his 
body would become earth, that was all. 
There wassomething else, however. Marzio was 
conscious to certainty that Paolo would insome 
way or other be at his elbow ever afterwards, 
just as he seemed to feel his presence this 
afternoon in the workshop. What sort of 
presence would it be? Marzio could not tell, 
but he knew he should feel it. It did not 
matter whether it were real to others or not, 
it would be too real to him. He could never 
get rid of the sensation ; it would haunt him 
and oppress him for the rest of his life, and 
he should have no peace. 

How could it, if it were not a real 
thing? Even the priests said that the spirits 
of dead men did not come back to earth ; how 
much more impossible must it be in Marzio’s 
view, since he denied that man had a soul. It 
would then only be the effect of his imagina- 
tion recalling constantly the past deed, and 
a thing which only existed in imagination did 
not exist at all. If it did not exist, it could 
not be feared by a sensible man. Conse- 
quently there was nothing to fear. 

The conclusion contradicted the given facts 
from which he had argued, and the chiseller 
wus puzzled. For the first time his method 
of reasoning did not satisfy him, and he tried 
to find out the cause. Was it, he asked to 
himself, because there lingered in his mind 
some early tradition of the wickedness of 
doing murder? Since there was no soul, 
there was no absolute right and wrong, and 
everything must be decided by the standard 
of expediency. It was a mistake to allow 
people to murder each other openly, of course, 
because people of less intellectual capacity 
would take upon themselves to judge such 
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cases in their own way. But provided that 
public morality, the darling of the real free- 
thinker, were not scandalised, there would 
be no inherent wrong in doing away with 
Paolo. On the contrary, his death would be 
a benefit to the community at large, and an 
advantage to Marzio in particular. Not a 
pecuniary advantage either, for in Marzio’s 
strange system there would have been an 
immorality in murdering Paolo for his money 
if he had ever had any, though it seemed right 
enough to kill him for an idea. That is, toa 
great extent, the code of those persons who 
believe in nothing but what they call great 
ideas. The individuals who murdered the 
Czar would doubtless have scrupled to rob a 
gentleman in the street of ten francs. The 
same reasoning developed itself in Marzio’s 
brain. If his brother had been rich, it would 
have been a crime to murder him for his 
wealth. It was no crime to murder him for 
an idea. Marzio said to himself that to get 
rid of Paolo would be to emancipate himself 
and his family from the rule and interference 
of a priest, and that such a proceeding was 
only the illustration on a small scale of what 
he desired for his country ; consequently it 
was just, and therefore it ought to be done. 

Unfortunately for his logic, the continuity 
of his deductions was blocked by a considera- 
tion which he had not anticipated. That 
consideration could only be described as fear 
for the future, and it had been forcibly thrust 
upon him by the fright he had received while 
he was examining the hole in the floor. In 
order to neutralise it, Marzio had tried the 
experiment of braving what he considered to 
be a momentary terror by obstinately study- 
ing the details of the plan he intended to 
execute. To his surprise he found that he 
returned to the same conclusion as before. 
He came back to that unaccountable fear of 
the future as surely as a body thrown upwards 
falls again to the earth. He went over it all 
in his mind again, twice, three times, twenty 
times, As often as he reached the stage at 
which he imagined*Paolo dead, hidden, and 
buried in the cellar, the same shiver passed 
through him as he glanced involuntarily be- 
hind him. Why? What power coulda dead 
body possibly exercise over a living man in 
the full possession of his senses ? 

Here was something which Marzio could 
not understand, but of which he was made 
aware by his own feelings. The difficulty 
only increased in magnitude as he faced it, 
considered it, and tried to view it from all its 
horrible aspects. But he could not overcome 
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death ; he could not escape from the future 
in this life if he did the deed he contemplated. 
He should see the dead man’s face by day 
and night as long as he lived. 

This forced conclusion was in logical ac- 
cordance with his original nature and deve- 
loped character, for it was the result of that 
economical, cautious disposition which foresees 
the consequences of action and guides itself 
accordingly. Even in the moment when he 
had nearly kilied Paolo that morning he had 
not been free from this tendency. In the 
instant when he had raised the tool to strike 
he had thought of the means of disposing of 
the body and of hindering suspicion. The 
panorama of coming circumstances had pre- 
sented itself to his mind with the rapidity of 
a flash of lightning, but in that infinitesimal 
duration of time Paolo had turned round, and 
the opportunity was gone. His mind had 
worked quickly, but it had not gone to the 
end of its reasoning. Now in the solitude of 
his studio he had found leisure to follow out 
the results to the last link of the chain. He 
saw clearly that even if he eluded discovery 
after the crime, he could never escape from 
the horror of his dead brother’s presence. 

He laid the silver figure of the Christ 
straight before him upon the leathern pad, 
and looked intently at it, while his hands 
played idly with the tools upon the table. 
His deep-set, heavy eyes gazed fixedly at the 
wonderful face, with an expression which 
had not yet been there. There was no longer 
any smile upon his thin lips, and his dark 
emaciated features were restful and quiet, 
almost solemn in their repose. 

“T am glad I did not do it,” he said aloud 
after some minutes. 

Still he gazed at his work and the im- 
pression stole over him that but for a slight 
thing he might yet have killed his brother. 
If he had left the figure more securely propped 
upon the pad, it could not have slipped upon 
the bench ; it could not have made that small 
distinct sound just as ha was examining the 
place which was to have been his brother's 
grave; he would not have been suddenly 
frightened ; he would not have gone over the 
matter in his mind as he had done, from the 
point of view of a future fear ; he would have 
waited anxiously for another opportunity and 
when it presented itself he would have struck 
the blow and Paolo would have been dead, if 
not to-day, tomorrow. There would have 
been a search which might or might not 
have resulted in the discovery of the body. 
Then there would have been the heartrend- 
ing grief of his wife, of Lucia, and the black 
suspicious looks of Gianbattista, The young 
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man had heard him express a wish that 
Paolo might disappear. His home would 
have been a hell, instead of being emancipated 
from tyranny as he at first imagined. Dis- 
covery and conviction would have come at 
last, the galleys for life for himself, dishonour 
and contempt for his family. 

He remembered Paolo’s words as he stood 
contemplating the crucifix just before that 
moment which had nearly been his last. 
Qui propter nos homines et propter nostram 
salutem—“ Who for us men and for our sal- 
vation came down from Heaven.” In a 
strange revulsion of feeling Marzio applied 
the words to himself, with an odd simplicity 
that was at once pathetic and startling. 

“Tf Christ had not died,” he said to 
himself, “I should not have made this 
crucifix. If I had not made it, it would not 
have frightened me. I should have killed 
my brother. It has saved me. ‘For us men 
and for our salvation’—those are the words— 
for my salvation, it is very strange. Poor 
Paolo! If he knew to what he owed his 
life he would be pleased. Who can believe 
such things? Who would have believed 
this if I had told it? And yet it is true.” 

For some minutes still he gazed at the 
figure. Then he shook himself as though to 
rouse his mind from a trance, and took up 
his tools. He did not glance behind him 
again and, for the time at least, his nervous 
dislike of the box in the corner seemed to 
have ceased. He laboured with patient care, 
touching and re-touching, believing that each 
tap of the hammer should be the last, and 
yet not wholly satisfied. 

The light waned and he took down the 
curtain to admit the last glows of the even- 
ing. He could do no more, art itself could 
have done no more to beautify and perfect 
the masterpiece that lay upon the cushion 
before him. The many hours he had spent 
in putting the last finish upon the work had 
produced their result. His hand had im- 
parted something to the features of the 
dying head which had not been there before, 
and as he stood over the bench he knew that 
he had surpassed his greatest work. He 
went and fetched the black cross from the 
shelf and polished its smooth surface care- 
fully with a piece of silk. Then he took the 
figure tenderly in his hands and laid it in its 
position. The small screws turned evenly 
in the threads, fitting closely into their well- 
concealed places, and the work was finished. 
Marzio placed the whole crucifix upon the 
bench and sat down to look at it. 

It made a strong impression upon him, 
this thing of his own hands, and again he 
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remained a long time resting his chin upon 
his folded fingers and gazing up at the 
drooping lids. The shadows lay softly on 
the modelled silver, so softly that the metal 
itself seemed to tremble and move, and in his 
reverie Marzio could almost have expected 
the divine eyes to open and look into his 
face. And gradually the shadows deepened 
more and more and gathered into gloom till 
in the dark the black arms of the cross 
scarcely stood out from the darkness, and in 
the last lingering twilight he could see only 
the clear outline of the white head and out- 
stretched hands that seemed to emit a soft 
radiance gathered from the brightness of the 
departed day. 

Marzio struck a match and lit his lamp. 
His thoughts were so wholly absorbed that 
he had not remembered the workmen, nor 
wondered why they had not come back. 
After all, most of them lived in the direction 
of the church, and if they had finished their 
work late they would very probably go home 
without returning to the shop. The chiseller 
wrapped the crucifix in the old white cloth 
and laid it in its plain wooden box, but he 
did not screw the cover down, merely putting 
it on loosely so that it could be removed in 
a moment. He laid his tools in order, 
mechanically, as he did every evening, and 
then he extinguished the light and made his 
way to the door, carrying the box under his 
arm. 

The boy who alone had remained at work 
had lighted a tallow candle and was sitting 
dangling his heels from his stool as Marzio 
came out. 

“Still here!” exclaimed the artist. 

“ Eh! You did not tell me to go,” answered 
the lad. 

Marzio locked the heavy outer door and 
crossed over to his house, while the boy went 
whistling down the street in the dusk. 
Slowly the artist mounted the stairs, ponder- 
ing as he went on the many emotions of the 
day, and at last repeating his conclusion, that 
he was glad that he had not killed Paolo. 

By a change of feeling which he did not 
wholly realise, he felt for the first time in 
many years that he would be glad to see his 
brother alive and well. He had that day so 
often fancied him dead, lying on the floor of 
the workshop, or buried in a dark corner of 
the cellar, that the idea of meeting him calm 
and well as ever, had something refreshing 
init. It was like the waking from a hideous 
dream of evil to find that the harm is still 
undone, to experience that sense of unutter- 
able relief which every one knows when the 
dawn suddenly touches the outlines of 
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familiar objects in the room and dispels in 
an instant the visions of the night. 

Paolo might not come that evening, but at 
least Maria Luisa and Lucia would speak of 
him, and it would be a comfort to hear his 
name spoken aloud. Marzio’s step quickened 
with the thought, and in another moment he 
was at the door. To his surprise it was 
opened before he could ring, and old Assunta 
came forward with her wrinkled fingers raised 
to her lips. 

“ Hist ! hist !” she whispered. 
little better—or at least——” 

“What? Whot” asked Marzio, instinc- 
tively whispering also. 

“Eh! You have not heard? Don Paolo 
—they have killed him!” 

“Paolo!” exclaimed Marzio, staggering 
and leaning against the door-post. 

“ He is not dead—not dead yet at least,” 
went on the old woman in low excited tones. 
“He was in the church with Tista—a 
ladder ——” 

Marzio did not stop to hear more, but 
pushed past Assunta with his burden under 
his arm and entered the passage. The door 
at the end was open, and he saw his wife 
standing in the bright light in the sitting- 
room, anxiously looking towards him as 
though she had heard his coming. 

“ For God’s sake, Gigia,” he said, address- 
ing her by her old pet name, “ tell me quickly 
what has happened !” 

The Signora Pandolfi explained as well as 
she could, frequently giving way to her grief 
in passionate sobs. She was incoherent, but 
the facts were so simple that Marzio under- 
stood them. He was standing by the table, 
his hand resting upon the wooden case he 
had brought, and his face was very pale. 

“Let me understand,” he said at last. 
“ Tista was on the ladder. The ladder slipped, 
Paolo ran to catch it, and it fell on him. He 
is badly hurt but not dead ; is that it, Gigia 1” 

Maria Luisa nodded in the midst of a fit of 
weeping. 

“The surgeon has been, you say ? 
And where is Paolo lying?” 

“ In Tista’s room,” sobbed his wife. “They 
are with him now.” 

Marzio stood still and hesitated. He was 
under the influence of the most violent emo- 
tion, and his face betrayed something of what 
he felt. The idea of Paolo’s death had 


“Tt goesa 


Yes. 


played a tremendous part in his thoughts 
during the whole day, and he had firmly 
believed he had got rid of that idea, and was 
to realise in meeting his brother that it had 
The news he now heard 
It seemed as if the 


all been a dream. 
filled him with horror. 
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intense wish for Paolo’s death had in some 
way produced a material result without his 
knowledge ; it was as though he had killed 
his brother by a thought—as though he had 
had a real share in his death. 

He could hardly bear to go and see the 
wounded man, so strong was the impression 
that gained possession of him. His fancy 
called up pictures of Paolo lying wounded in 
bed, and he dreaded to face the sight. He 
turned away from the table and began to 
walk up and down the little room. In a 
corner his foot struck against something— 
the drawing board on which he had begun to 
sketch the night before. Marzio took it up 
and brought it to the light. Maria Luisa 
stared at him sorrowfully, as though reproach- 
ing him with indifference in the general 
calamity. But Marzio looked intently at the 
drawing. It was only a sketch, but it was 
very beautifully done. He saw that his ideal 
was still the same, and that upon the piece 
of paper he had only reproduced the features 
he had chiselled ten years ago, with an added 
beauty of expression, with just those addi- 
tions which to-day he had made upon the 
original. The moment he was sure of the 
fact he laid aside the board and opened the 
wooden case. 

Maria Luisa, who was very far from guess- 
ing what an intimate connection existed 
between the crucifix and Paolo in her hus- 
band’s mind, looked on with increasing 
astonishment as he took out the beautiful 
object and set it upon the table in the light. 
But when she saw it her admiration overcame 
her sorrow for one moment. 

“Dio mio! What a miracle!” 
claimed. 

“A miracle!” repeated her husband with a 
strange expression. ** Who knows? Perhaps!” 

At that moment Gianbattista and Lucia 
entered through the open door, and stood 
together watching the scene without under- 
standing what was passing. The young girl 
recognised the crucifix at once. She supposed 
that her father did not realise Paolo’s con- 
dition, and was merely showing the master- 
piece to her mother. 

“That is the one I saw,” she whispered to 
Gianbattista. The young man said nothing, 
but fixed his eyes upon the cross. 

“Papa,” said Lucia timidly, “do you 
know t” 

“Yes. Is he alone?” asked Marzio ina 
tone which was not like his own. 

“There is Assunta,” answered the young 
girl. 

“T will go to him,” said the artist, and 
without further words he lifted the crucifix 


she ex- 


from the table and went out. His face 
was very grave, and his features had some- 
thing in them that none of the three had 
seen before—something almost of grandeur. 
Gianbattista and Lucia followed him. 

“T will be alone with him,” said Marzio, 
looking back at the pair as he reached the 
door of the sick chamber. He entered, and 
a moment afterwards old Assunta came out 
and shuffled away, holding her apron to her 
eyes. 

Marzio went in. There was a small shaded 
lamp on the deal table, Which illuminated the 
room with a soft light. Marzio felt that he 
could not trust himself at first to look at his 
brother’s face. He set the crucifix upon the 
old chest of drawers, and put the lamp near 
it. Then he remained standing before it 
with his back to the bed, and his hands in 
the pockets of his blouse. He could hear 
the regular breathing which told that. Paolo 
was still alive. Fora long time he could not 
turn round; it was as though an unseen 
power held him motionless in his position. 
He looked at the crucifix. 

“If he wakes,” he thought, “ he will see it. 
It will comfort him if he is going to die!” 

With his back still turned towards the 
bed he moved to one side, until he thought 
that Paolo could see what he had brought if 
consciousness returned. Very slowly, as 
though fearing some horrible sight, he turned 
and looked timidly in the direction of the 
sick man. At last he saw the pale upturned 
face, and was amazed that such an accident 
should have produced so little change in the 
features. He came and stood beside the bed. 

Paolo had not moved since the surgeon had 
left ; he was lying on his back, propped by 
pillows so that his face was towards the light. 
He was pale now, for the flush that had been 
in his cheeks had subsided ; his eyelids, which 
had been half open, had drooped and closed, 
so that he seemed to be sleeping peacefully, 
ready to wake at the slightest sound. 

Marzio stood and looked athim. This was 
the man he had hated through so many years 
of boyhood and manhood—the man who had 
faced him and opposed him at every step- 
who had stood up boldly before him in his 
own house to defend what he believed to be 
right. This was Paolo, whom he had nearly 
killed that morning. Marzio’s right hand 
felt the iron tool in the pocket of his blouse, 
and his fingers trembled as he touched it, 
while his long arms twitched nervously from 
the shoulder to the elbow. He took it out, 
looked at it, and at the sick man’s face. He 
asked himself whether he could think of 
using it as he had meant to, and then he let 
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it fall upon the bit of green drugget by the 
bedside. 

That was Paolo—it would not need any 
sharpened weapon to kill him now. A little 
pressure on the throat, a pillow held over his 
tace for a few moments, and it wouldall be over, 
And what for? To be pursued for ever by that 
same white face? No. It was not worth while, 
it had never been worth while, even were that 
all. But there was something else to be con- 
sidered. Paolo might now die of his accident, 
in his bed. There would be no murder done in 
that case, no haunting horror of a presence, no 
discovery to be feared since there would have 
been no evil. Let him die, if he was dying! 

But that was not alleither. What would 
it be when Paolo should be dead? Well, he 
had his ideas, of course. They were mis- 
taken ideas. Were they? Perhaps, who 
could tell? But he was not a bad man, this 
Paolo. He had never tried to wring money 
out of Marzio, as some people did. On the 
contrary, Marzio still felt a sense of humilia- 
tion when he thought how much he owed to 
the kindness of this man, his brother, lying 
here injured to death, and powerless to help 
himself or to save himself. Powerless 1 yes— 
utterly so. How easy it would be, after all, 
to press a pillow on the unconscious face. 
There would probably not even be a struggle. 
Who should save him, or who could know of 
it? And yet Marzio did not want to do it, 
as he had wished to a few hours ago. As 
he looked down on the pale hand he realised 
that he did not want Paolo todie. Standing 
on the sharp edge of the precipice where 
life ends and breaks off, close upon the un- 
fathomable depths of eternity, himself firmly 
standing and fearing no fall, but seeing his 
brother slipping over the brink, he would 
put out his hand to save him, to draw him 
back. He would not. have Paolo die. 

He gazed upon the calm features, and he 
knew that he feared lest they should be still 
for ever. The breath came more softly, more 
and more faintly, Marzio thought. He bent 
down low and tried to feel the warm air as it 
issued from the lips. His fears grew to 
terror as the life seemed to ebb away from 
the white face. In the agony of his appre- 
hension, Marzio inadvertently laid his hand 
upon the injured shoulder, unconsciously 
pressing his weight upon the place. 

With a faint sigh the priest’s eyes opened 
and seemed to gaze for a moment on the 
crucifix standing in the bright light of the 
lamp. An expression of wonderful gentleness 
and calm overspread the refined features. 
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“ Qui propter nos homines et propter nostram 
salutem descendit de coelis.” 

The words came faintly from the dying 
man’s lips, the last syllables scarcely audible 
in the intense stillness. A deathly pallor 
crept quickly over the smooth forehead and 
thin cheeks. Marzio looked for one instant 
more, and then with a loud ery fell upon his 
knees by the bedside, his long arms extended 
across his brother’s body. The strong hot 
vears fell upon the bed coverings, and his 
breast heaved with passionate sobbing. 

He did not see that Paolo opened his eyes 
at the sound. He did not notice the rush of 
feet in the passage without, as Maria Luisa 
and Lucia and Gianbattista ran to the door, 
followed by old Assunta holding up her apron. 

“ Courage, Sor Marzio,” said Gianbattista, 
drawing the artist back from the bed. “ You 
will disturb him. Do you not see that he is 
conscious at last ?” 

Lucia was arranging the pillows under 
Paolo’s head, and Maria Luisa was crying 
with joy. Marzio sprung to his feet and 
stared as though he could not believe what 
he saw. Paolo turned his head and looked 
kindly at his brother. 

“Courage, Marzio,” he said, “ I have been 
asleep, I believe—what has happened to me? 
Why are you all crying?” 

Marzio’s tears broke out again, mingled 
with incoherent words of joy. In his sudden 
happiness he clasped the two persons nearest 
to him, and hugged them and kissed them. 
These two chanced to. be Lucia and Gianbat- 
tista. Paolo smiled, but the effort of speak- 
ing had tired him. 

“Well,” said Marzio at last, with a kinder 
smile than had been on his face for many a 
day—* very well, children. For Paolo’s 
sake you shall have your own way.” 

Half an hour later the surgeon made his 
visit and assured them all that there was no 
serious injury, nor any further danger to be 
feared. The patient had been very badly 
stunned, that was all. Marzio remained by 
his brother’s side. 

“You see, Tista,” said Lucia when they 
were in the sitting room, “ I was quite right 
about the crucifix and the rest.” 

‘Of course,” assented the Signora Pandolfi, 
though she did not understand the allusion 
in the least. ‘Of course you are all of you 
right. But what a day this has been, cari 
miei! What a day! Dear, dear!” She 
spread out her fat hands upon her knees, 
looking the picture of solid contentment. 

F. Marton CRAWFORD. 


THE END. 
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Tue features of this immense town of ours 
are constantly changing. Sooner or later 
our old buildings fall a prey either to the 
devouring hand of time, or the remorseless 
hand of the builder. Even our London 
schools cannot escape this fate, and of late 
years they too have suffered many vicissi- 
tudes. The Charterhouse has been deserted 
by the “poor children or scholars” of 
Sutton’s foundation, and the boys of the 
Merchant Taylors’ School have taken their 
place. The City of London School has for- 
saken Milk Street for the Thames Embank- 
ment. Huge warehouses have been built 
upon the spot where but a few months ago 
stood the Grammar School of St. Paul's. 
Rumours of the removal of Christ’s Hospital 
are in the air. But in spite of all these 
changes, and indeed an agitation for its 
own removal into the country, Westminster 
School still rests under the shadow of the 
old Abbey. 

We are forbidden, alas! to believe any 
longer in the chronicles of Abbot Ingulphus, 


who asserted that he was educated at the 
school in the days of Edward the Confessor, 
and that the Queen, after examining him in 
grammar and verse-making, used to reward 
him with “three or four pieces of money,” 
and plenty of good things from the royal 
larder. But though these chronicles have 
been proved to be mythical, there is good 
reason for the belief that a school has always 
been attached to the Abbey. We read in 
Dean Stanley’s Memorials that “in the 
north cloister, close by the entrance of the 
church, where the monks usually walked, 
sate the prior. In the western—the one 
still the most familiar to Westminster scholars 
—sate the master of the novices, with his 
disciples. This was the first beginning of 
Westminster School.” Fitzstephen, in his 
Life of Thomas & Becket, states that the 
scholars of three great London schools were 
accustomed on certain days in the year to 
challenge one another in versification and 
the principles of grammar. He does not 
give the names of these schools, but Stow 
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supposed them to be St. Peter’s, Westminster, 
St. Paul’s, and St. Peter’s, Cornhill. Stow 
himself tells us that in his youth he yearly saw 
“on the Eve of St. Bartholomew the apostle, 
the scholars of divers grammar-schools repair 
to the churchyard of St. Bartholomew, 
where, upon a bank boarded under a tree, 
some one scholar hath stepped up, and there 
opposed and answered, till he were of some 
better scholar overcome and put down ; and 
then the overcomer taking his place, did like 


From a Drawing by Herscrt Rattton. 


as the first, and in the end the best opposer 
and answerer had rewards... . I remember 
there repaired to these exercises (amongst 
others) the master and scholars of St. Paul’s, 
London, and St. Peter’s, Westminster.” 
There can be but little doubt that to these 
yearly contests may be traced the origin of 
the Westminster “challenges,” by which the 
admission into college was determined, and 
which have only been abolished within the 
last few years. It is not, however, until the 
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dissolution of the monasteries that we learn 
much about the history of the school. In 
the year 1540 the abbey and monastery of 
St. Peter was dissolved, and the new see of 
Westminster created. Thomas Thirlby, then 
the Dean of the King’s Chapel, was made 
the new bishop, with the whole of Middlesex 
(excepting the parish of Fulham) for his 
diocese. William Benson, the last abbot, 
was converted into the first dean, and the 
monks were succeeded by twelve prebendaries. 
A school with forty scholars andtwomasters 
was founded, and the income of the new 
chapter was charged with various payments 
for educational purposes. The bishopric had 
but a brief existence, for, ten years later, 
Thirlby surrendered the see to Edward 
the Sixth, and the diocese was once again 
united to that of London. One John 
Adams appears to have been the first 
head master of the school, but absolutely 
nothing is known of him besides his 
name. In 1543 he was succeeded by 
Alexander Nowell, afterwards Dean of 
St. Paul’s, and well known as the author 
of the Catechism. Strype records that 
“when he was Master of Westminster 
School he brought in the reading of 
Terence for the better learning the pure 
Roman style. As it was said of Dr. 
Barnes, that he brought in that author 
and Tully into his college of Augustine’s 
at Cambridge, instead of barbarous Duns 
and Dorbel; and one day every week 
Terence gave way to St. Luke’s Gospel, 
and the Acts of the Apostles, which he 
read in Greek to such of his scholars 
as were almost at man’s estate, whereof 
he had a good number.” 

As all readers of Izaak Walton know, 
Nowell spent a tenth of his time in 
angling, and “whilst Nowell (as Fuller 
tells us) was a-catching of fishes, Bonner 
was a-catching of Nowell, and under- 
standing who he was, designed him for 
the shambles.’”’ The head master, how- 
ever, managed to escape out of Bonner’s 
clutches, and fled to the continent, 
whence he returned, according to the last 

quoted authority, “in the first year of 
England's deliverance,’ and found himself 
to be the inventor of the first “bottled ale 
in England.” Queen Mary restored to 
Westminster its monastic character, and the 
chapter was recomposed by the new abbot 
under the direction of Cardinal Pole. No 
provision for the school, founded by Henry 
VIII., seems to be made under the new 
system. And it remained for Elizabeth to 
re-suppress the monastery, and re-establish it 








once 
more ; — 
in the 

form of 

a collegiate 
church. But 
little time 
was lost, 
after her 
accession, 
in clearing 
out the monks. 
Abbot Fecken- 
ham, the last 
of the mitred 


abbots who 
sat in Parliament, : 
was removed in July, . oe 


1559, and William Bill, 

who had been deprived of the 
mastership of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, by Queen Mary, was appointed 
Dean of Westminster. 

As reconstituted by the statutes of 1560, 
the school became part and parcel of the 
collegiate church of St. Peter, Westminster. 
These statutes, which were drawn up by 
Dean Bill, contained a number of elaborate 
provisions for the guidance of the new body, 
which had now obtained an academical as 
well as an ecclesiastical character. The 
school was to consist of forty scholars, who 
were to receive a free education. There 
were to be two masters, one of whom was 
to be called “ archididasculus”’ and the other 
“ hypodidascuius.” Provision was made for 
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From a Drawing by Hersert Ratton. 


the annual election of at least six scholars 
to the Universities, viz. three to Christ 
Church, Oxford, and three to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The electors were -nominated, 
and no candidate was to be elected upon the 
foundation whose father should possess an 
independent property of more than £10 a 
year. In addition to the forty scholars, the 
masters were to be allowed to educate other 
boys, who were respectively designated as 
“ pensionarii,” “ oppidani,”’ and “ peregrini,” 
but, exclusive of the choristers, who, until 
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1847, retained the privilege of receiving their 
education there, the numbers of the school 
were not to exceed 120. Though these 
statutes were never confirmed by the Queen, 
they have, with some exceptions, been gener- 
ally adhered to in their most important 
particulars. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Widmore 
assures us that the Queen “did only continue 
her father’s appointment,” the credit of 
founding the school is always attributed to 
Elizabeth. The first master of Westminster 
after its reconstruction appears to have been 
Nicholas Udall. Udall had previously been 
head master at Eton, where, on one occasion, 
Thomas Tusser, the author of the Five 
Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, received 
fifty-three stripes from him “for fault but 
small or none at all.” Though styled by 
Bate “ elegantissimus omnium bonarum liter- 
arum magister et earum felicissimusinterpres,” 
Udall’s character was not equal to his 
scholarship, and he left Eton in disgrace. 
How he came to be afterwards appointed to 
Westminster we do not know, nor is there 
any record of his behaviour there, but his 
name is still remembered by the students of 
our early literature as being that of the 
author of Ralph Roister Doister, the earliest 
of our English comedies. In 1575, during 
the head mastership of Edward Graunte, 
William Camden, the famous antiquary, was 
appointed the under master. Whilst occupying 
this post he wrote the celebrated Britannia, 
a work to which he devoted all his leisure 
hours. In 1593, Camden succeeded Graunte 
as head master, and a few years after 
produced his Jnstitutio Grace Grammatice 
Compendiaria in Usum Schole Regie West- 
monasteriensis. 

This Greek Grammar, which has gone 
through more than one hundred editions, was 
first published in 1597, and was subsequently 
known as the Eton Greek Grammar. It 
was founded on his predecessor’s (race 
Lingue Speculum, which is referred to by 
Hallam in proof of the fact that “even 
before the middle of the Queen’s reign the 
rudiments of the Greek language were im- 
parted to the boys at Westminster School.” 
Camden was appointed Clarencieux King-at- 
Arms in 1597, and two years later, having 
“gathered a contented sufficiency” by his 
long labours in the school he resigned the post 
of head master, and retired to Chislehurst, 
where he died in 1623. In a letter to Arch- 


bishop Usher, Camden gives the following 
account of his mastership :—‘* God so blessed 
my labours that the now Bishops of Durham, 
London, and St. Asaph, to say nothing of 
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persons now employed in eminent places 
abroad, and many of especial note at home, of 
all degrees, do acknowledge themselves to 
have been my scholars.” One of these who 
became of especial note at home was Ben 
Jonson, who, born in 1574, lived when a 
child with his stepfather, a master bricklayer, 
in Hartshorn Lane, near Charing Cross. He 
received the first rudiments of education at 
the parish school, then held in the church of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, but through the 
influence of some kind friend was subsequently 
sent to Westminster School. His gratitude 
to Camden is feelingly expressed in the short 
poem which commences with : 


“Camden! most reverend head, to whom I owe 
All that I am in arts, all that I know 
(How nothing’s that) ; to whom my country owes 
The great renown, and name wherewith she 
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Richard Ireland was Camden’s successor, 
and it was during his tenure of office that 
George Herbert was admitted to the school. 
“ Here,” Izaak Walton tells us, “ the beauties 
of his pretty behaviour and wit shined and 
became so eminent and lovely in this his 
innocent age that he seemed to be marked 
out for piety, and to become the care of 
Heaven, and of a particular good angel to 
guard and guide him. And thus he continued 
in that school, till he came to be perfect in 
the learned languages, and especially in the 
Greek tongue, in which he afterwards proved 
an excellent critic.” 

Herbert and his friend John Hacket, who 
afterwards became Bishop of Lichfield, and 
was so celebrated for his prodigious memory, 
were elected to Trinity together in 1608. 

On leaving the school Ireland is said to 
have told them that “he expected to have 
credit by them two at the University, or 
would never hope for it afterwards while he 
lived.”” Lambert Osbolston became the head 
master in 1622. He bore the character of 
being both a learned man and an excellent 
master. So fortunate was he “in breeding 
up many wits” that, according to Fuller, he 
had in 1638 “above fourscore doctors in the 
two Universities, and three learned faculties, 
all gratefully acknowledging their education 
under him.” 

While Osbolston presided over the school, 
Cowley was sent to Westminster, where, as 
Bishop Sprat quaintly says, “he soon 
obtain’d and increas’d the noble genius 
peculiar to that place.” While at West- 
minster Cowley wrote several poems, and in 


1633 Poetical Blossomes, by A. C., appeared. 
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This interesting 
little pamphlet of 
thirty-two _ leaves 
contains a portrait 
of the precocious 
author at the 
of thirteen, who is 
there described as a 
King’s Scholar of 
Westminster School. 
It was dedicated 
to John Williams, 
Bishop of Lincoln, 
who was also at the 
same time Dean of 
Westminster, but the 
“Tragicall Historie 
of Piramus and 
Thisbe,” one of the 
pieces in the small 
volume, was especi- 
ally dedicated to “the 
Worshipful, my very 
loving master, Mr. 
Lambert Osbolston, 
chiefe Schoolemaster 
of Westminster 
Schoole.” 

For libelling Laud 
in a_ letter to 
Williams, Osbolston 
condemned by the Star 
Chamber to lose all his 
preferments, to pay a sum ° 
of £5,000 to the King as 
well as to the Archbishop, 
whom he had described as “ the 
little vermin,” to be nailed by 
his ears to the pillory in Palace 
Yard in the presence of his scholars, 
and to be imprisoned during the 
King’s pleasure. The head master 
wisely took to flight in order to avoid 
this disgraceful punishment, and Richard 
Busby, a name inseparably connected with 
the school, was appointed in his place. This 
remarkable man was born at Sutton, in Lin- 
colnshire, on the 22nd of September, 1606. 
He was educated at Westminster, where he 
obtained his election to Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1624. While in residence at the 
University, he acted the part of Cratander in 
Cartwright’s Royal Slave, before the King 
and Queen at Christ Church. The applause 
which he received for this performance caused 
him seriously to think of taking to the stage 
as a profession. Fortunately, he changed his 
mind, and at the age of thirty-two returned 
to his old school as head master. For no less 
than fifty-seven years he guided its destinies 
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From a Drawing by Herpert Raitton. 


with unequalled sagacity, and died on the 
6th of April, 1695, in his 89th year. 
Busby entered upon his duties at a critical 
period of English history, and whilst head 
master he witnessed the Civil War, the 
Commonwealth, the Restoration, and the 
Revolution. Through all these troublous 
times he skilfully managed to retain his post. 
It was probably owing to his great reputation 
as a teacher that he escaped being deprived 
of the head mastership during the Common- 
wealth, for Busby made no attempt to disguise 
his loyalty. Indeed, Richard Owen, the 
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eloquent 
Dean of Christ 
Church, and the 
great favourite 
of Oliver Crom- 
well, declared that 
“it would never 
be well with the 
nation till West- 
minster School were 
suppressed.” In 1642, 
when a mobof Puritans 
attacked the Abbey, the 
Westminster boys aided in the 
defence, and we read that the mob 
“would have pulled down the organs ° 
and some ornaments of the church, and, 
for this end, had forced out a pane of 
the north door, and got entrance; but 
meeting with a stout resistance from the 
scholars, quiremen, officers, and their ser- 
vants, they were driven out; and one 
Wiseman, a Knight of Kent, who had under- 
taken the conduct of the mobb for that 
day’s service, was killed by a tile from the 
battlements.” 

On the very day on which Charles the First 
was executed, Robert South, the brilliant 
preacher and wit, records that the King was 
publicly prayéd for in the school. It will 
be remembered that South was the boy of 
whom Busby. with characteristic penetration, 
remarked: “I see great talents in that sulky 
boy, and I shall endeavour to bring them 
out.’ In the virtue of the rod Busby had 
an infallible belief, calling it “his sieve,” 
and saying that “whoever did not pass 
through it was no boy for him.” But though 


the strictest of disciplinarians Busby was both 
loved and respected by his scholars. 


Philip 









From a Drawing by Hersert Ratton, 


Henry, who speaks in affectionate terms of 
his old master, thus records the only instance 
of his falling under Busby’s displeasure. 
“Once, being Monitor of the Chamber, and 
being sent forth to seek one that play’d 
truant (‘twas Nath. Bul. afterwards a 
Master of Pauls school), 1 found him out 
where hee had hid hims. and at his earnest 
request promised I would say I could not 
find him, which I wickedly did; the next 
morning being examin’d by Mr. Busby 
where hee was, and whether hee saw mee, hee 
sayd, yes, hee did, at which I wel remember 
Mr. Busby turn’d his eye towards mee 
and sayd xai od téxvov, and whipt mee, 
which was the only time I felt the weight 
of his hand and I deserv’d it : Hee appointed 
mee also a Penitential copy of Latin verses 
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weh I made and brought him, and then hee 
gave me six pence and received mee again 
into his Favor.” In 1661, Evelyn paid a 
visit to the school, and in his Diary for the 
13th of May, records :—“I heard and saw 
such exercises at the election of scholars at 
Westminster School to be sent to the Uni- 
versity, in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and 
Arabic, in themes and extemporary verses, 
as wonderfully astonish’d me in such youths, 
with such readiness and -witt, 
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back side of St. Dunstan’s Church in the 
East, where we happily extinguished the fire.” 

Of the many tales told of Busby’s caustic 
humour the following is perhaps as good a 
specimen as any :— 

“The famous Father Petre, who had been 
educated at Westminster, met him one day 
in the park. Busby failed to recognise him, 
and Petre introduced himself. ‘But, sir,’ 
said the master, ‘ you were of another faith 





some of them not above 12 or 
13 years of age. Pity it is that 
what they attaine here so ripely, 
they either [do] not retain, or 
do not improve more consider- 
ably when they come to be men, 
tho’ many of them do; and no 
lesse is to be blam’d their odd 
pronouncing of Latine, so that 
out of England none were able 
to understand, or endure it. The 
examinants or posers were, Dr. 
Duport, Greek Professor at Cam- 
bridge ; Dr. Fell, Deane of Christ 
Church, Oxon ; Dr. Pierson, Dr. 
Alestree, Deane of Westminster, 
and-any that would.” In con- 
sequence of the Plague in London, 
in 1665, the school was removed 
to the pest house at Chiswick, 
which had years before, through 
the instrumentality of Dean 
Goodman, been provided as a 
residence for the scholars in 
seasons of sickness. Before long, 
the Plague spread to Chiswick. 
“Upon this,’ says William Taswell 
in his Autobiography, “ Dr. Busby called 

his scholars together, and in an excellent 
oration acquainted them that he had presided 
as head master over the school twenty-five 
years, in which time he never deserted it till 
now. That the exigency of affairs required 
every person should go to his respective home. 
I very greedily laid hold of the opportunity 
of going to Greenwich, where I remained ten 
months.” The school, apparently, did not 
reassemble until the middle of May in the 
following year. A few months after, the Great 
Fire of London occurred; and the same 
authority relates that ‘“‘ John Dolben, Bishop 
of Rochester and Dean of Westminster (who 
in the civil wars had frequently stood 
sentinel), collected his scholars together in a 
company, marching with them on foot to put 
a stop, if possible, to the conflagration. I 
was a kind of page to him, not being of the 
number of King’s Scholars. We were em- 
ployed many hours in fetching water from the 
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when you were under me; how dared you 
change it?’ ‘The Lord had need of me, 
replied the priest. ‘The Lord had need of 
you, sir! Why, I have read the Scriptures 
as much as any man ; and I never read that 
the Lord had‘need of anything but once, 
and then it was an ass.’” 

Busby was buried in the Abbey under the 
black and white marble pavement of the 

















From a Drawing by HERBERT Ratton. 


sacrarium ; his monument stands against 
the wainscot of the choir, opposite the south 
transept, side by side with those of South 
and Vincent. From this monument it is 
generally supposed that all the numerous 
portraits of Busby have been copied, for 
according to tradition he is said to have 
resolutely refused to sit to any painter in his 
lifetime. If we are to believe Tom Brown, 
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the likeness to the 
original must have 
been most success- 
fully caught by the 
sculptor, as he tells 
us that Busby’s 
“pupils when they 
come by, look as pale 
as his marble, in re- 
membrance of his 
severe exactions.” 
Readers, too, of the 
Spectator will re 
member that it was 
before this monu- 
ment that Sir Roger 
de Coverley stood in 
awe, and exclaimed 
—“Dr. Busby, a 
great man ; whipped 
my grandfather; a 
very great man! I[ 
should have gone to 
him myself, if I had 
not been a _block- 
head ; a very great 
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school was mainly 
indebted for the 
proud position which 
it attained during his long 
reign, and there is but little 
exaggeration in the following 
statement, which may still be 
read in his epitaph— Que- 
cunque demum sit fama 
Schole Westmonasteriensis, 
quicquid inde ad _ homines 
fructus redundarit, Busbeio maxime debetur, 
atque in omne porro evum debebitur.” 

John Dryden was elected from West- 
minster to Trinity, Cambridge, in 1650. In 
the postscript to the argument of the “ Third 
Satire of Persius,” he says :—‘ I remember, I 
translated this Satire when I was a King’s 
scholar at Westminster School, for a Thurs- 
day night’s exercise, and believe that it and 
many other of my exercises of this nature in 
English verse are still in the hands of my 
learned master, the Rev. Dr. Busby.” During 
his last year at school, Dryden wrote an elegy 
upon the death of Lord Hastings, which was 
published in 1649, together with thirty-four 
other compositions of a like character, under 
the title of “Lachryme Musarum; the 


Tears of the Muses exprest in Elegies; 
written by divers Persons of Nobility and 
Worth, upon the death of the most hopefull 
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Henry, Lord Hastings,” &c. The form on 
which the name of John Dryden is cut in 
large letters is still carefully preserved in 
the school, but some doubt has been cast 
upon the authenticity of this interesting relic. 
Besides Dryden and South, Henry Aldrich, 
Francis Atterbury, Barton Booth, John 
Locke, Charles Montagu, Earl of Halifax, 
Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough, 
Humphrey Prideaux, Matthew Prior, Nicho- 
las Rowe, Sir Christopher Wren, and scores 
of other distinguished men were numbered 
amongst Busby’s pupils. 

Thomas Knipe was the next head master. 
When at Westminster he had been a pupil of 
Busby’s, and he afterwards served under his 
old master, first as usher and then as under 
master. During his rule the school increased 
considerably in numbers, and in 1706 there 
were nearly 400 boys. Busby, who could 
brook no rival near his throne, naturally did 
not appreciate his merits ; but Mattaire, the 
well-known classical scholar, the: sale of 
whose library occupied forty-eight nights, 
confessed that he owed everything to 
Knipe’s teaching. Freind succeeded Knipe 
in 1711, and while he was head master the 
school enjoyed an uninterrupted career of 
prosperity. Freind had many qualifications 
for his important post ; his house was the 
resort of all the wits and statesmen of his 
time, and even Bentley is said to have spoken 
favourably of his scholarship. In 1727, 
there were as many as 434 boys on the 
books, which is the highest number on 
authentic record, and Duck, in the pages of 
the Gentleman's Magazine, has alluded to the 
number of distinguished men who were 
educated under his charge. It was in 
Freind’s time that the notorious publisher, 
Curll, met with his punishment from the 
hands of the Westminster boys. The 
following letter, dated from King’s College, 
Westminster, August 3, 1716, and circulated 
at the time, gives the full details of the 
story :—‘ You are requested to acquaint the 
publick that a certain bookseller, near Temple 
Bar (not taking warning by the frequent 
drubs that he has undergone for his often 
pirating other men’s copies) did lately (with- 
out the consent of Mr. John Barber, present 
captain of Westminster School) publish the 
scraps of a funeral oration, spoken by him 
over the corpse of the Rev. Dr. South, and 
being, on Thursday last, fortunately nabbed 
within the limits of Dean’s Yard by the 
King’s scholars, there he met with a college 
salutation, for he was first presented with 
the ceremony of the blanket, in which, when 
the skeleton had been well shook, he was 


carried in triumph to the school ; and after 
receiving a grammatical correction for his 
false concords, he was re-conducted to Dean’s 
Yard, and, on his knees, asking pardon of 
the aforesaid Mr. Barber for his offence, 
he was kicked out of the yard, and left to the 
huzzas of the rabble.” In 1718 William 
Murray, the future brilliant Lord Chief 
Justice of England, came to the school. He 
rode, we are told, all the way from his home 
in Scotland, attended by an old family ser- 
vant, on a Galloway pony. A curious ac- 
count of his expenses has been preserved, 
in which, besides the payment of one guinea 
“to Dr. Freind for entrance,” the charge of 
one guinea for a sword and four guineas 
for two wigs is duly entered. In these days 
of general depression of trade, parents may 
at least be thankful that they have no 
longer to provide wigs and swords for their 
sons on their entrance to a public school. 
While at Westminster, Murray gave early 
proofs of his extraordinary abilities, and in 
1723 was elected head to Christ Church. 

It is related of him that when spending 
a half-holiday at Lady Kinnoul’s house he 
was found composing a Latin theme for a 
school exercise. On being asked by his hos- 
tess what the subject was, he laughingly 
answered, “What is that to yout” Her 
ladyship being greatly shocked at his 
apparent rudeness, Murray was obliged to 
explain to her that he had simply answered 
her question by giving the English transla- 
tion of the thesis, which was—Quid ad te 
pertinet ? 

Freind retired in 1733, and was _ suc- 
ceeded by the under master, John Nicholl, 
who appears to have had the art of making 
his scholars gentlemen by appealing to their 
sense of honour rather than by the excessive 
use of the rod. 

Richard Cumberland, in his Memoirs, 
records that “There was a court of honour 
in that school, to whose unwritten laws every 
member of our community was amenable, 
and which, to transgress by any act of 
meanness, that exposed the offender to public 
contempt, was a degree of punishment, com- 
pared to which the being sentenced to the 
rod would have been considered an acquittal 
or reprieve.” As an example of the head 
master’s lenity, a story of one of Cumber- 
land’s own escapades may be cited. One day 
Cumberland managed to get out of the Abbey 
while service was going on for the purpose 
of joining a number of his schoolfellows in 
disturbing a Quakers’ meeting. He was 
called up before Nicholl to answer for his 
misconduct. “I presume,” says Cumber- 
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land, “ he saw my contrition, when, turning a 
mild look upon me, he said aloud: ‘ Hrubutt, 
salva est res,’ and sent me back to my seat.” 
These were the days when “sweet Vinny 
Bourne ’”’ was usher of the fifth form, and 
Pierson Lloyd presided over the fourth; 
when Churchill, Cumberland, Colman the 
elder, Cowper, Robert Lloyd, Elijah Impey, 
Warren Hastings, Hinchliffe, Smith, and 





From a Drawing by Herperr Raion. 


Vincent, the last three destined to become 
successively head masters of Westminster, 
were all at the school together. Edward 
Gibbon, too, came to Westminster in 1749, 
but his constant ill-health much interfered 
with his school work, and he left after three 
years, “with a stock of erudition which 
might have puzzled a doctor, and a degree 
of ignorance of which any schoolboy would 
havo been ashamed.” 
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Though Cowper was by natural tem- 
perament unfit to rough it with other boys, 
his recollections of his school days at West- 
minster were of a pleasurable character. 
In one of his letters he writes :—‘* He who 
cannot look forward with comfort must find 
what comfort he can in looking backward. 
Upon this principle I, the other day, sent 
my imagination upon a trip thirty years 
behind me. She was very obedient, 
and very swift of foot, presently 
performed her journey, and at last 
set me down in the sixth form at 
Westminster. I fancied myself once 
more a schoolboy, a period of life in 
which, if I had never tasted true 
happiness, I was at least equally un- 
acquainted with its contrary. 
Accordingly, I was a schoolboy in 
high favour with the master; re- 
ceived a silver groat for my exercise, 
and had the pleasure of seeing it 
sent from form to form for the ad- 
miration of all who were able to 
"., understand it.” Cowper again alludes 
to this mode of reward then prevalent 
at the school in those lines in his 
“Table Talk ” :— 


“ At Westminster, 
strive 
To set a distich upon six and five, 
Where discipline helps opening buds 
of sense, 
And makes his pupils proud with 
silver pence, 
I was a poet too.” 


where littie poets 


These customary rewards are now 
distributed on the occasion of the 
yearly recitation of epigrams “up 
school,” and the head master still 
applies to the authorities for the three 
pounds of Maunday money to which 
the school is entitled every year free 
of charge. 

On Nicholl’s resignation in 1753, 
William Markham became the head 
master, an office which he held for 
eleven years, when he was appointed 
Dean of Rochester. He ultimately 
became Archbishop of York, and his features 
are familiar to many of us through the noble 
portrait of him by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
which hangs in the Hall of Christ Church. 
Asa scholar and a teacher, his name stood 
deservedly high, but he probably owed his 
advancement to the archiepiscopal see to 
the fact that in 1771 he became the preceptor 
of the Prince of Wales, and the Bishop of 
Osnaburgh. 
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The next head master, John Hinchliffe, 
was there but a short time. He was the son 
of a livery-stable keeper in Swallow Street, 
and after a successful career at Westminster 
and Cambridge, returned to the school as an 
usher. He married a sister of Lord Crewe, 
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and afterwards became Master of 
Trinity, Cambridge, and Bishop of 
Peterborough. In a letter written by 
a Westminster boy, and dated 24th 
March, 1764, it is recorded that “ Dr. 
Markham has left us to my no small 
grief : our new master, Dr. Hinchliffe, 
is, I believe. very good-natured ; he 
did not flog any one the first week, 
;) but has gone on at a good rate since.” 
Hinchliffe retired on the ground of 
}\ ill-health, and in the same year was 
€ succeeded by his old schoolfellow, 

| ‘ Samuel Smith. During his reign a re- 
bellion broke out in the school, which, 

~ however, was speedily suppressed by 
the vigorous measures which were 
promptly adopted. Dr. Smith took the 
precaution to take a thick stick up school, 
and with it knocked down Sir Francis 
Burdett, one of the ringleaders. Sir Francis 
was expelled, and the head master’s authority 
restored. George Colman, the younger, 
describing his school days in Random 
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Records, relates that “Dr. Smith was head 
master in my time, and a very dull and 
good-natured head master he was ; and Dr. 
Vincent was under master, a man of nous 
and learning, and plaguily severe.” Smith 
resigned in 1788, and was succeeded by 
Vincent, whose whole career was bound up 
with Westminster. In a letter to Nicholls, 
Vincent states, “ I have twice passed through 











From a Drawing by Herpert Raivron. 


the school, from the lowest form to the 
highest ; first as a boy, and secondly from the 
lowest usher to the office of head master.” 
Southey went to Westminster in 1788, 
before Dr. Smith left, and his account of his 
school days throws considerable light upon 
the difference in the characters of these 
two masters. In emulation of the Eton 
Microcosm, the Westminster boys started 
a weekly paper, called the 7rifer. Smith 
appears not to have looked upon this literary 
enterprise with much favour, but, as Southey 
tells us, “ he contented himself, in his good- 
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natured easy way, with signifying his dis- 
approbation, by giving as a text for a 
theme, on the Monday after the first number 
appeared, these words, Scribimus indocti 
doctique. It may be mentioned here inci- 
dentally that Southey made his first attempt 
to appear in print in this paper. He wrote 
an elegy upon his sister’s death, and sent it 
anonymously to the editor. But though 
duly acknowledged in the next number, it 
never appeated. Undismayed by this failure, 
Southey, in conjunction with some of his 
schoolfellows, afterwards started a periodical, 
ominously called The Flagellant. 

It had only reached nine numbers when 
an attack upon corporal punishment as then 
inflicted at Westminster put an end to its 
brief career. Dr. Vincent, less lenient than 
his predecessor, waxed very wroth, and 
actually commenced a prosecution for libel 
against the publisher. Southey immediately 
acknowledged himself to be the writer of 
the obnoxious article, but his apologies 
were in vain, and he was compelled to leave 
the school. On his retirement, Vincent was 
appointed Dean of Westminster. By virtue 
of this office, he was enabled still to promote 
the interests of the school, and it is to his 
thoughtful care in this position that the 
portion of Tothill Fields, now known as 
Vincent Square, was preserved for the use of 
the Westminster boys. John Wingfield 
succeeded Vincent as head master in Septem- 
ber, 1802, but resigned the post on becoming 
Prebendary of Worcester in the following 
December. Dr. Carey came next. In his 
time the school became famous as a training 
place for soldiers. The Duke of York, who 
took a great interest in everything relating 
to Westminster, used to recommend his 
military friends to send their boys there. 
The Spartan severity of Westminster life in 
those days doubtless proved an excellent 
preparation for the discomforts of the army, 
and not many years ago, out of the eight 
Field-Marshals then alive, five of them, viz. 
Lords Anglesey, Combermere, Raglan, and 
Strafford, and Thomas Grosvenor, were 
‘old Westminsters.”’ 

Carey,whose name will always be gratefully 
remembered for his munificent benefactions 
to the school, left in December, 1814, and 
was succeeded by William Page, whose career 
was prematurely cut off by death in 1819. 
Edmund Goodenough was the last King’s 
scholar who became head master. Towards 
the end of his mastership the numbers of the 
school began to fall off. He resigned in 
1828, and was a few years afterwards 
appointed Dean of Wells. Goodenough was 
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aman of much taste, and a most accomplished 
scholar. His name is still kept alive by the 
following well-known epigram, which was 
made on the occasion of his preaching a 
sermon before the House of Lords, on a 
certain day of fasting and humiliation at the 
beginning of the century : 


“’Tis well-enough that Goodenough 
Before the lords should preach, 
For sure-enough full bad-enough 
Are those he has to teach.” 


Richard Williamson was Goodencagh’s 
successor. He was a town boy from 1814 
to 1819, and was the last old Westminster 
who has ruled over the school. To him 
belongs the credit of the introduction of the 
Greek costumes in the representation of the 
Latin plays. He appears to have been a 
very amiable gentleman, but a most unsuc- 
cessful schoolmaster. The number of the 
school, already on the decline, now fell off 
with startling rapidity ; and in 1841 there 
were only 67 boys—a point even lower than 
Harrow reached under Wordsworth. Dr. 
Liddell, the present Dean of Christ Church, 
succeeded Williamson in 1846. While he 
was head master the numbers varied from 
95 tol41. In 1855 Dr. Scott was appointed 
in the place of the Dean of Christ Church. 
Owing to the many useful reforms which 
he inaugurated, and to the thorough and 
conscientious manner in which he discharged 
the duties of head master, the numbers _ of 
the school gradually increased under his care, 
and at length reached 233. In 1868 the 
Public Schools Act was passed, and the 
close union, which had so long existed 
between the school and the Abbey, was at 
length severed, and a governing body 
created. During the greater portion of 
Dr. Scott’s term of office, the school suffered 
considerably from want of roum, a state of 
things which has happily been remedied 
within the last few years under the salutary 
provisions of this Act. Dr. Scott resigned in 
1883, after twenty-eight years’ of laborious 
work, and Mr. Rutherford now occupies 
Busby’s chair. The present head master is 
a Greek scholar of European reputation. 
He is still a young man, possesses an 
abundance of energy, and is determined to 
restore Westminster to that position in the 
class lists which of late years she has, in 
common with others of our older public 
schools, somewhat lost. 

Few of the thousands of visitors to the 
neighbouring Abbey or the Houses of Parlia- 
ment ever find their way into Little Dean’s 
Yard, and though the name of the school is 


familiar enough to them, it would puzzle 
many Londoners to have to fix its exact 
locality. On entering the school yard through 
the groined archway, adjoining: the head 
master’s house, and leading from Great 
Dean’s Yard, the visitor will find three large 
houses on his right hand. Two of these 
somewhat dismal specimens of the architecture 
of the last century. are used as boarding- 
houses by the “town boys,” and the third 
is inhabited by the Master of the Queen’s 
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Scholars. On the left stands Ashburnham 
House, consisting of a centre pavilion with 
two wings, and constructed of red brick. 
It will be remembered that this house was 
the subject of a furious controversy in the 
newspapers a few years ago. The staircase 
is one of the finest of its kind in London, 
and great were the fears of the antiquaries, 
when the house reverted to the school under 
the provisions of the Public Schools Act, 
lest any harm should befall it at the hands 
of the devastating schoolboy. Their fears 
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have fortunately proved to be purely 
imaginary, for great care is taken of it, while 
access to it by the curious has been made 
much easier than when it was inhabited by 
the late Sub-Dean. The principal portion 


of the house was built by Inigo Jones, but 
a great deal of the panelling, and the richly 
ornamented arched recess, were probably de- 
It takes its name 
Ashburnham, 


signed by Isaac Ware. 


from the first Lord who 
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occupied it in the first decade of the 
eighteenth century. It afterwards became 
the property of the Crown, and at one time 
was the depository of both the King’s and 
the Cottonian Libraries. 

In 1731, the house had a narrow escape 
from being entirely destroyed by fire, and 
it was on this occasion that Dr. Freind espied 
the learned Doctor Bentley hurrying across 
the yard in his night-shirt, with a flowing 
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wig on his head, and the huge Alexandrian 
MS. of the New Testament under his arm. 
The books were afterwards deposited in the 
old dormitory then lately vacated by the 
scholars, and were not removed to the British 
Museum until 1757. Facing the entrance to 
Great Dean’s Yard stands the grimy door- 
way,also designed by Inigo Jones, and covered 
with the names of old Westminsters, carved 
deeply in the stone, through which is the 
approach to the great schoolroom. The room 
on the right, above the two flights of steps, 
was until lately known as the Library. 
The sixth are no longer taught here, and it 
is now used as the music room. The cupola 
of the ceiling is handsomely decorated in the 
Italian style of the seventeenth century, but 
the room is somewhat dull and gloomy owing 
to the trees in College Garden, which block 


out the light from the only window. The 
great schoolroom is of magnificent pro- 


portions, being nearly 110 feet long and 
44 feet high. It was formerly part of the 
monks’ dormitory, and was converted to its 
present purpose in pursuance of a Chapter 
order dated the 3rd of December, 1591 ; the 
smaller and northern part being devoted to 
the Chapter Library. The massive open 
timber roof of chestnut, which is very similar 
to that of Westminster Hall, is said to be of 
the thirteenth century. 

On all sides of the room are the names of 
old Westminsters painted on the wall, hacked 
out on the benches, and even executed in 
nails on the floor. A great number, how- 
ever, of the older names on the wall have 
unfortunately been destroyed from time to 
time, and it is to be hoped that in future 
more care will be taken of them, as they 
certainly constitute one of the most interesting 
features of the schoolroom. Coming down 
the school steps the visitor will find the 
entrance to college on his left in the corner 
of the racket court. The present building is 
not much more than a hundred and sixty years 
old, having been built from the designs of 
Richard Boyle, Earl of Burlington,! in the 
third decade of the eighteenth century, in the 
place of the old monastic granary which had at 
length fallen into decay after being used for 
nearly two hundred years as the scholars’ 
dormitory. Here the forty scholars, who 
still wear the distinctive dress of cap and 
gown, live. The ground floor is occupied with 


1 It was to this accomplished nobleman that Pope 
dedicated his Fourth Moral Essay, in which , the 
familiar lines occur : 

‘** Who then shall grace, or who improve the soil ? 

Who plants like Bathurst, or who builds like 

Boyle.” 
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sitting-rooms and studies for their use in the 
day-time, and on the floor above is the 
dormitory where they all sleep in separate 
“cubicles.” The walls of the dormitory are 
crowded with the namesof old Queen’s scholars, 
and at the upper end of the room on the 
right-hand side are a number of tablets 
affixed to the walls bearing the names of the 
captains of the school in gilt letters. 
Amongst these, the names of William 
Murray, Charles Churchill, Warren Hastings, 
Charles Abbot, and Charles Thomas Longley, 
are especially noticeable. Here in the dormi- 
tories, in accordance with the old statutes of 
Queen Elizabeth, a Latin play is acted every 
year by the Queen’s scholars. The West- 
minster Play is so well known that it needs 
no description in these pages. Leaving 
college and going through the dark cloister, 
the visitor will find the gymnasium on his 
right, situated in the early Norman crypt 
which forms the substructure of the great 
schoolroom. Turning to the left, along the 
western cloister, he will pass by the side of 
“Fighting Green,’ formerly the scene of 
many a fierce encounter before “ first school,” 
and in days of yore the peaceful resting-place 
of the humbler brethren of the monastery. 
The passage through the old archway on 
the right leads past the door of the deanery 
into a courtyard, on the left-hand side of 
which is the college hall. It is approached 
by a covered staircase, and was originally 
the refectory of the abbot’s house. The 
hall was built by Abbot Litlington, in the 
reign of Edward III., and is probably the 
room where Elizabeth Woodville, the queen 
of Edward IV., was received by Abbot 
Oseney on the occasion of Richard the 
Third’s conspiracy against his nephews. 
After the final reconstruction of the Abbey by 
Queen Elizabeth, the abbot’s refectory became 
the hall of the whole collegiate establishment. 
In course of time the dean and prebendaries 
withdrew, and the hall was left to the 
scholars, who still use it as their dining- 
place. The “Election” dinner, which is 
given by the governing body to the examiners 
and a number of old Westminsters, takes 
place here every year, when epigrams are 


recited by the boys during dessert time. 
The ponderous tables of elm are said to have 
been made out of the wreckage of the 
Spanish Armada, and to be marked in 
several places by the cannon-balls of the 
English ships, but the tradition seems some- 
what hazy and doubtful. The inclosure in 
Great Dean’s Yard is known by the name of 
“Green,” and here vigorous games of foot- 
ball are played at odd times between school- 
hours. Outside the archway and in front of 
the west door of the Abbey stands a polished 
granite column erected to the memory of the 
old Westminsters who fell in the Crimean 
War and the Indian Mutiny. Field-Marshal 
Lord Raglan, Lieut.-General Frederick Mark- 
ham, and General Sir William Barnard are 
amongst the names of those thus com- 
memorated. Vincent Square, where the boys 
play cricket, is unfortunately more than half 
a mile from the school. It is the only 
portion of that large marshy tract of land 
lying between Millbank and the Abbey, 
formerly known as Tothill Fields, which is 
not now built over. The fields existed in 
an open state until the beginning of the 
century, and as late as 1830 bits of green 
hedgerow were still to be seen in the 
Vauxhall Road. 


“ What’s not destroy’d by Time’s devouring hand ? 
Where’s Troy, and where’s the Maypole in the 
Strand ? 
Pease, cabbages, and turnips, once grew where 
Nowstands New Bond Street and anewer square.” 


Here this necessarily brief sketch must 
terminate. Few schools, if indeed any, can 
boast of such an illustrious roll of alumni as 
Westminster can show. She has been the 
nursing mother of scores of statesmen, 
lawyers, soldiers, poets, divines, and other 
celebrated men in every walk of life. No 
school can possibly boast of nobler traditions 
or more sacred associations, and in taking 
our farewell of 

. the schoolboy spot 

We ne'er forget, though there we are forgot,” 





we can only wish that its future history may 
be as glorious as its past. 
G. F. Russert Barker. 














A SECRET INHERITANCE. 


By B. L. Farsgeron. 


BOOK THE SECOND (continued). 


XXIII. 


was not till at least an 
hour afterwards that I 
remembered the promise 
i nad given to Emilius. 
Carew still slept, and had 
not stirred from the posi- 
tion in which I had found 
him. ‘Two or three times 
I madea gentle effort to remove from beneath 
his hand the papers I had found in the 
secret drawer, but as my design could not 
be accomplished without violence, I aban- 
doned it. There was no doubt in my mind 
that he had read them, and his tenacious hold 
upon them denoted that he had formed some 
strong resolution with respect to them. 
With the intention of fulfilling my promise 
to Emilius, I softly left the room. 

Mrs. Carew, sitting in a room above with 
Mildred, heard my movements, and swiftly 
and noiselessly glided down the stairs. Ina 
low tone I made her acquainted with what 
had passed between me and Emilius, and I 
pereeived that she was not unprepared for 
Emilius’s demand for an interview. When 
I repeated to her Emilius’s words, “ Tell her 
she has nothing to fear from me, and that 
the faith I have in her will not allow me 
to believe that she will conspire to rob my 
life of the one joy it contains for me,” 
she clasped her hands across her eyes, and 
remained so for a little while. 

“Tt is his due,” she said, but though she 
strove to speak calmly she could not control 
her trembling voice and quivering lips; “I 
must see him.” 

“When?” I asked. 

“T cannot at this moment 
replied. “I must have time to 


” 





decide,” she 
reflect. 


Meanwhile, there lies our first care. 
She pointed to the study in which her 
husband slept. 


“You understand that he is determined to 
see you before another day and night have 
passed ?” 

“ Yes, I understand.” 

“How is Mildred?” 

“Bright and well, with the exception that 
she is concerned about me. She suspects 
nothing.” 

“Tt is better so. 
enough.” 

‘Indeed, indeed!” she murmured, with a 
strangely pathetic note in her voice—as 
though she were pitying herself. “If we 
but knew—if we but knew! But to do 
everything for the best—what can one do 
more? A heavy punishment is about to fall 
upon me, and yet I thought I was acting 
right. Go to my husband. He may need 
you when he wakes.”’ 

She glided up the stairs to Mildred’s room, 
and I re-entered the study. Carew still 
slept, and I remained at my vigil till noon 
without observing any change in him. In 
addition to my position being one of em- 
barrassment, I found myself labouring 
under a feeling of exhaustion. I had had no 
rest; and had passed a long and anxious 
day and night. Insensibly my eyes closed ; 
I struggled against Nature’s demand, but 
it was too imperative to be successfully 
resisted, and at length I fell asleep. So 
thoroughly worn out was I that it was 
evening before I awoke. 

Carew, also awake, was gazing at me as | 
opened my eyes. 

“‘T would not disturb you,” he said. “ You 
appeared to be thoroughly exhausted.” 

“T am not so young as I was,” I observed, 
with an attempt at lightness. ‘“ Have you 
been awake long?” 

“ For some hours,” he replied. 

I glanced at the table; the papers were 
still there ; his eyes followed the direction of 
mine, and he nodded gently. 


Trouble comes soon 
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“ Have you remained with me the whole 
time?” I asked. 

“Oh, no. I left the room two or three 
times. My wife looked in occasionally to 
see if you still slept.” He motioned with his 
hand to a corner of the table, and I saw 
bread, and meat, and wine there. “ Eat,” he 
said ; “‘you must be hungry.” 

I was glad of the food, and the wine gave 
me strength. Carew himself drank two 
glasses. 

“We are but poor, gross creatures,” he 
said, “‘ dependent upon a crumb of bread for 
the life we think so wonderful. Is the 
_ scheme which created it monstrous or bene- 
ficent? Is it the work of an angel or a 
devil? Have you finished?” 

“Yes.” 

“Something is necessary between you and 
me, something which must not remain un- 
spoken. The time for concealments, evasions, 
self-delusions, torturing doubts (now cleared 
up, fatally), is at an end.” 

“One question first,” I said, thinking of 
Emilius; “has Mrs. Carew left the house 
during the time I have slept?” 

“No; I forbade her. I have still for 
some few hours a will of my own.” He 
touched the papers written by his father. 
“After I left you here yesterday, you 
discovered these t” 

“I discovered them before you gave me 
the,record of your life to read.” 

“You have read it?” 

“ Every word.” 

“Had my father’s record been discovered 
when I was a young man, had be dealt by me 
justly instead of mercifully, what evil might 
have been averted! I have no intention of 
wasting time by idle words, by vain regrets. 
I have fixed my course. I seek some en- 
lightenment from you. Tell me all that 
passed within your knowledge since I spoke 
to you last night at the door of this room. 
Keep nothing from me. Absolute frankness 
is due from you to me, and [I claim it. 
Believe me, I am animated by but one 
supreme desire—a desire for justice. All 
lighter sentiments are dead within me, 
except pity for the lady who has the mis- 
fortune to be my wife. I loved her with a 
very pure and complete love. I dare not 
wrong her by saying I love her still—and 
yet, and yet You see, I am still human ; 
that is the worst of it. Tell me all.” 

I did so, concealing nothing, softening 
nothing. I faithfully, mercilessly described 
the events of the night that had passed—his 
leaving the house, his wife’s entreaties that I 
should follow him to prevent the committal 
of a dreadful deed, my doing so, his move- 





ments in his search through the grounds 
dagger in hand, the strange intelligence 
which, asleep as he was, directed those move- 
ments, fortunately unsuccessful, his return 
to the house, locking me out, my discovery 
and interview with Emilius, and finally my 
entrance into the study, where he sat asleep, 
his hand firmly guarding the papers I had 
found in the secret drawer. 

He listened quietly and attentively, and 
did not interrupt me by a word. It was with 
a feeling of apprehension that I approached 
Emilius’s description of his dream, in which 
had been pictured the murder of Eric, but 
no outward sign was visible in Carew to 
denote agitation. The only question he 
asked was with reference to Emilius’s desire 
for an interview with Mrs. Carew. Could I 
discover a reason for it? I answered that 
I could not, but ,that there must be some 
powerful reason that Emilius, free from 
prison, should journey to England for the 
special purpose of the interview. 

“T have no remembrance of leaving the 
house last night,” said Carew, “and upon 
other-evidence than that which is furnished 
to me, should scout the tale as a monstrous 
invention. But it is not for me to doubt. 
I was born into a fatal inheritance, and I 
must suffer for it.” 

“How?” I cried. “The past is past ; 
there is no undoing it. If you think of 
invoking the law, you may banish the idea ; 
it cannot touch you.” 

“From the hour that I read my father’s 
confession,” said Carew, “I became a law 
unto myself. I will not pain you by asking 
whether you believe me guilty or no; you 
cannot do otherwise than look upon me as a 
monster, as I look upon myself. The law 
cannot touch me, I believe; and well do I 
know that not only what has been done can- 
not be undone, but that it cannot be atoned 
for. But the future must be secured. My 
father wrote that the one consolation he had 
was that he endeavoured to perform his duty. 
He did not so endeavour. His duty was to 
enlighten me, an innocent being while my 
parents lived, as to the nature of the inherit- 
ance transmitted to me. Then I might have 
done what it is incumbent upon me to do 
now. At least, if I had not the courage for 
that, I should not have cast a blight upon the 
life of a pure and white-souled lady. You 
are an authority upon the disease of insanity, 
and the different forms in which it presents 
itself in human beings ; and you must be 
aware that it would be a difficult task to find 
dectors who would declare me to be mad. 
Setting aside the sufferings of regret, my 
mind is as clear and logical as your own or 
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any man’s. My reason—is it crooked, 
warped? No, it is clear asa lake, and I can 
see straight on to the end. In my sleep I 
am another being. Granted. But what 
crime can human evidence bring home to my 
door? None. What guilt is mine, others 
have suffered for, and the law is satisfied 
that it did not stumble. Emilius can come 
forward and say, ‘That monster killed my 
brother.’ They will ask for evidence, and he 
will relate a dream. ‘ You are a madman,’ 
they will declare. You saw me last night 
prowling round my house in search of 
whom? In search of an enemy who long 
years ago was my enemy, and who, having 
endured the punishment inflicted by the law 
for a crime which he was proved to have com- 
mitted, comes now to England to injure and 
rob me. So sensitive am I respecting the 
safety of my wife and daughter that even in 
my sleep I protect them. A subject I for 
admiration. No hand, no voice, would be 
raised in horror against me; I should be 
lauded, praised, set up as an example, while 
Emilius would be regarded with loathing. Yet 
he is a martyr, and I am a devil. Who is to 
punish me? Are there other men as I am? 
If so, there should be a law to destroy them 
while they are young, before they are ripe 
for mischief. It would be a simple safeguard.” 

As he had sat in silence listening to me, 
so now I sat in silence listening to him. 
There was not a trace of passion in his voice ; 
it was calm and judicial. Even when he 
called himself a devil there was no devia- 
tion from this aspect of absolute composure. 

“ What wrote my father?” he continued. 
“What wrote he—too late? ‘I most 
solemnly adjure him never to marry, never 
to link his life with that of an innocent 
being. If his heart is moved to love he 
must pluck the sentiment out by the roots, 
must fly from it as from a horror which 
blenches the cheek to contemplate. Our 
race must die with him; not one must live 
after him to perpetuate it. I lay this injunc- 
tion most solemnly upon him ; if he violate 
it, he will be an incredible monster.’” In 
making this quotation he did not refer to the 
written pages ; word for word, he repeated 
it by heart. It wasa proof how deeply upon 
his mind and heart were graven his father’s 
fatal confession. 

“Thus said my father, but he said it not 
in time. He failed in his duty, and led me 
into worse than error. Well do I now under- 
stand the mystery of my early home, of my 
boyhood’s life. Why did he not kill me? God 
and man would have applauded the deed.” 

Had it not been that he paused here, as 
though he had finished what he had to say, I 
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doubt whether I should have spoken, so 
overwhelmed was I by this merciless self 
analysis and self condemnation. But the 
silence enabled me to recover myself, to 
think of other matters than himself. 

“ You told me,” I said, “ that you forbade 
your wife to leave the house. Then she has 
not seen Emilius ?”’ 

“No. She will see him to-morrow.” 

“He says he must see her this day or 
night. He expects me to acquaint him with 
the result of his message to Mrs. Carew.” 

“Go to him and implore him to leave it 
till to-morrow. Then there will be no diffi- 
culty. It is but a few hours—and he has 
waited so many years. His mission cannot 
be so urgent.” 

“ He declares it is.’ 

“ He is possessed by a just fury. It is his 
intention, I suppose, to denounce me to my 
wife. The one joy in life that remains to 
him is the joy of making the woman who 
loved me shrink from me as from a pestilence. 
That joy shall be his—to-morrow ; and if 
then he is not content, I will submit myself 
to him as he shall dictate. You can assure 
him of my honesty in this.” 

“ You forget,” I urged. “ He desired me 
to tell your wife that his errand was not one 
of revenge.” 

“ He is justified in using any subterfuge 
to obtain an interview with her. If she had 
reason to believe that he came to injure me 
she would not see him. Go to him, and tell 
him to-morrow. Tell him also that I have 
pronounced judgment upon myself.” 

I had no choice but tocomply. He spoke 
with a force and a decision there was no 
gainsaying. 


? 


XXTV. 


I have omitted to mention that a letter 
was delivered to me from my son Reginald. 
It was written in London, almost immedi- 
ately upon his arrival there. There were 
in it about twenty words in relation to the 
business I had entrusted to him, for the 
purpose of securing his absence ; the remain- 
ing three and a half pages were filled with 
rhapsodies upon Mildred. It was Mildred, 
Mildred, nothing and nobody but Mildred. 
She was the light of his life, the hope, the 
joy of it; nothing else but Mildred was 
worth living for. Not even I, his old 
father, who never thought, who never would 
think, any sacrifice too great to make for 
his son’s happiness. I did not complain, and 


I do not ; it is the way of things, and we old 
ones must stand aside, and be humbly grate- 
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ful that we are allowed to witness the happi- 
ness which we have done our utmost to bring 
about. Not that this was the case with 
Reginald and myself. The duty devolving 
upon me was to prevent, not to assist in, the 
accomplishment of his dearest hopes. How 
would the lad take it? Would he look upon 
me as his enemy? Would he thrust me 
aside, and rush wildly to a fate I shud- 
dered even to contemplate? Would not 
the example before him serve as a warning ? 
I could not say. The more I thought of the 
matter the more disturbed I became. Cer- 
tainly, he could not marry Mildred without 
Carew’s consent, and that, I knew, would be 
withheld. The true story of her husband’s 
life could not be concealed from the know- 
ledge of Mrs. Carew; and knowing it, she 
would not allow Mildred to wed. If neces- 
sary, Mildred herself must be told how 
impossible it was that she should ever think 
of marriage, and she would refuse my son. 
And Reginald’s heart would be broken! Of 
that I was convinced. It would be a blow 
from which he would never recover. 

These were my reflections as I went out 
into the grounds of Rosemullion to seek 
Emilius. I had not long or far to seek. 
Near the copse in which he was concealed the 
previous night he suddenly presented himself. 

“T have been looking and waiting for you 
all day,” he said. “Can you realise the 
totture I am suffering?” 

I did not answer his question, but gave him 
an account of what I had done, and then I 
conveyed Gabriel Carew’s message to him. 

“To wait till to-morrow!” Emilius ex- 
claimed. “He asks, he implores me to wait 
till then ?” 

“T have told you,” I said. “It seems to 
me not unreasonable.” 

‘It seems to you—it seems to you!” he 
repeated, in petulant excitement ; and the 
next moment begged my pardon for speaking 
so to me, who had proved myself his friend. 
“ But you do not know this fiend—you do 
not know of what he is capable ! You believe 
what I have told you of the eternal wrong he 
has inflicted upon me—a wrong for which he 
can never hope to be forgiven in this world or 
the next. You believe it, and yet you say 
he is justified in asking me to wait till he 
has had time to carry out the secret design 
he has formed to prevent me from obtaining 
justice! You believe it, and yet you justify 
him! O God in Heaven! Is there, has 
there ever been, justice on earth? And I 
am to wait, who have waited for twenty 
years, who have suffered unjustly for twenty 
years! And I am to stand aside while he 
completes his work and dashes the cup of 


happiness from my lips! No! Again and 
again, no! This night is my limit. Before 
it passes I will see Mrs. Carew, and she shall 
right me. You can tell this to the monster 
yonder who has juggled you so successfully.” 
I endeavoured to argue, to reason with 
him, but he would not listen to me. So I 
left him, his last words being that nothing 
on earth should move him from his resolve. 


XXV. 


The clock struck nine as I re-entered the 
house. A servant accosted me with a message 
from Mrs. Carew, requesting me to go to her 
in the little room in which Carew was in the 
habit of taking tea with her—the apartment 
he had described as a sanctuary of rest. 

Mrs. Carew was alone. 

“My husband is asleep,” she said, “and 
asked me to see that he was not disturbed. 
He told me that you had gone out to see 
Emilius, who was to come here to-morrow 
morning. Have you seen him?” 

“Yes, but he declares he will not wait. 
He insists upon seeing you to-night.” 

“Poor Emilius! It is but a few hours 
longer. He must have patience till to-morrow. 
Deeply as I pity him, I am grateful for the 
delay, for it gives me time to make a con- 
fession to you. I do not know whether it 
should have been made before—but now it is 
imperative. I have been praying for strength. 
My husband prayed with me. In the days 
of our courtship, when he and the good priest 
of Nerac were friends, Mr. Carew was in 
the habit of accompanying me and my dear 
parents to church ; but for many years he 
has not entered a place of worship. I do not 
ask you to betray his confidence, but was he 
not more composed when you left him?” 

“Tt seemed to me that he had made up 
his mind to a certain course—he did not 
explain it to me, nor did I ask him to do so 
—which might be the means of atoning for 
the errors of the past. I am not at liberty 
to say more ; what passed between us I regard 
as in sacred confidence.” 

“T am glad he has you to rely on,” said 
Mrs. Carew. “He came to me voluntarily 
an hour ago, and the conversation we had 
has done me good. He was wonderfully 
gentle and humble—but indeed, Mr. Carew 
was never arrogant—-and I gathered the 
impression that he had in some way dis- 
covered that be was in the habit of walking 
abroad during the night and causing me 
distress of mind. He spoke kindly, too, of 
poor Emilius, and said he hoped to be for- 

36 
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given for any wrong he had done that un- 
happy man in the past. The air is very sweet 
to-night, is it not?” 

“1 have been in some anxiety myself,” I 
said haltingly, scarcely knowing how to reply 
to the question, which appeared to me a 
strange one at that moment, “and have 
scarcely noticed ; but there is a soft air blow- 
ing, and the night is fine.” 

“You are anxious about Reginald,” she 
said, “and Mildred ?” 

“Yes,” I said, surprised that she should 
approach the subject. 

She pressed my hand. “Mr. Carew, when he 
was here with me, said the air was peculiarly 
sweet, and I gather the impression from him. 
It is always so with one we love. I ques- 
tioned myself whether I should impart to 
him what I am about to impart to you, but 
he appeared to be so much in need of rest 
that I decided not to agitate him. I trust 
he will forgive me when I make my confession 
to him to-morrow. To-night you will counsel, 
you will advise me?” 

“Command me entirely,” I said. 

“T thank you. I have wished Mildred 
good-night also, and we shall be quite undis- 
turbed. She has received a letter from your 
Reginald, and is replying to it. A loving 
task to a young girl in her position.” I 
winced, and determined that the night should 
not pass without my acquainting Mrs, Carew 
with my views respecting the impossibility of 
a marriage between Mildred and Reginald. 
A knock at the door here caused Mrs. Carew 
to call “ Come in.” 

A servant entered with keys, which he 
handed to his mistress. 

“ All the doors are securely fastened ?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, madam,” replied the servant. 

“Come to me,” she said, “in the morning 
for the keys.” 

When we were alone Mrs. Carew said that 
before she commenced she wished to see that 
her husband was sleeping well, and I accom- 
panied her to his room. He was lying on 
his right side, breathing calmly and peace- 
fully. There was a certain intentness in the 
expression of his features, as though even in 
his sleep his mind was bent upon some fixed 
resolve, but otherwise I was surprised, after 
what he had gone through, that he should be 
so quiet and composed. I had never before 
realised how powerful was the face I was 
now gazing on ; the firm lips, the large nose, 
the broad forehead, were indications of intel- 
lectual power. No sign of weakness was 
apparent, none of indecision or wavering. He 
was a man capable of a great career. 

“My dear father used to say,” said Mrs. 


Carew, “ that Mr. Carew’s mind was the most 
comprehensive he had ever met with.” 

She stooped and kissed him lightly on the 
forehead, without disturbing him. We trod 
gently out of the room. 

“He will have a good night,” she said. “I 
must go up to Mildred’s room.” The light 
was shining through the crevices of the door. 

“ Not asleep, Mildred?” said Mrs. Carew 
softly. 

‘““No, mamma. I shall be, soon.” 

“ Don’t remain up too long, my dear.” 

“No, mamma.” 

“Good night, Mildred.” 

“Good night, dear mamma. Mamma?” 

“Yes, child!” 

“1 have just given Reginald your love.” 

“That is right, my dear.” 

“ And I have told him not to remain away 
too long.” 

“That is right, my dear.” 

“ Good night, dearest mamma.” 

“Good night, my dearest.” 

“ Alas for Reginald!” I thought, as we 
descended the stairs. ‘“ Alas for the hopes of 
that young girl!” 

In her own apartment Mrs. Carew in- 
formed me that it was by her husband's wish 
the lower doors were securely fastened, and 
the keys given to her. “In order,” she said, 
“that it might not be in his power to leave 
the house in his sleep. He did not say so, 
but that was his thought.” 


XXVI. 


I relate in my own words the strange story 
Mrs. Carew imparted to me. Although she 
had erred, her confession was like a rift of 
sweet light in the dark clouds which hung 
over Rosemullion. It brought more than 
hope and comfort to my old heart—it brought 
joy. Ina very few moments you will under- 
stand the meaning of my words. 

Transport yourself back to the village of 
Nerac, a year after the marriage of Lauretta 
and Gabriel Carew. Business of a particular 
nature took Carew from Nerac for a space 
of three months; he was absent that time, 
much against his will, for his wife was near 
her confinement. This took place safely two 
weeks after his departure, and he was duly 
informed of the event. All was well at 
home; Lauretta and her baby girl were 
thriving. The days and the weeks passed 
until two months went by. Carew, in his 
letters to his wife, expressed the profoundest 
joy at this precious home blessing. Smarting 
as he was during that period from the grow 
ing coldness of the villagers towards him, 




















and chafing at the injustice of the world, he 
placed an extravagant value upon this baby 
girl, who would be, he said, a charm against 
all evil. He longed for the time when he 
could hold this blessing in his loving arms ; 
now his happiness was complete ; he asked 
for no greater treasure. In the growth and 
development of the new young life he would 
find solace and consolation. His wife was 
enjoined to take the most tender care of 
their child. “ You and she are one,” Carew 
wrote. “Each is incomplete without the 
other. I cannot think of you now apart. 
Were I to lose one my life would be plunged 
into darkness.” Then befell an event which 
brought horror and grief to Lauretta. It 
happened that her nurse had fallen sick, and 
was compelled to go to her own home ; there was 
no other female servant in the establishment 
capable of undertaking a nurse’s duties, and 
Lauretta therefore took them cheerfully on 
herself. Two months, as I have said, had 
passed after the birth of the baby girl. Carew 
was expected home in a fortnight. 

In the dead of night, when all in the 
house were asleep, with the exception of 
Lauretta, she, watching by the cradle of her 
baby, heard a sound of moaning without. 
She listened intently ; it was her own name 
that she heard uttered in accents of deepest 
pain and suffering. It was a wild night ; 
heavy rain was falling, the wind was raging ; 
and through the sounds of the storm came 
the wailing of her name, with half-choked 
sobs and entreaties for help and pity. 

It was but an hour before that Lauretta, 
awaking, had heard proceed from her baby- 
girl lying in the cradle by her bedside, some 
light sounds of difficult breathing which had 
alarmed her. She got up and dressed, and 
tended her baby, who, after a while, seemed 
a little easier ; but with the natural anxiety 
of a young mother Lauretta remained awake 
watching her child. 

The moans for help outside appeared to be 
especially addressed to her and to her alone, 
and she seemed to recognise the voice. She 
crept softly down, and unfastened the door. 

“ Who is there?” she asked, during a lull 
in the storm. 

The answer came—* Patricia! Help me! 
Oh help me, and let no one know !”’ 

It was Emilius’s wife. 

Lauretta assisted her indoors. The poor 
girl was in a pitiable plight. Famished, 
ragged, penniless, with a baby in her arms. 
Both were wringing wet. The pelting rain 
had soaked them through and through. 

Throbbing with sympathy and compassion 
Lauretta quickly undressed Patricia’s baby, 
and put it in her own warm bed. They 
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had by this time reached Lauretta’s bedroom, 
in which her own child was lying. Lauretta 
wished to call the servants, but Patricia 
sobbed that she would fly the house if any eyes 
but Lauretta’s rested on her. It appeared, 
according to the poor girl’s story, that her 
father was in pursuit of her, and had vowed 
to kill her and her baby. 

“ He will kill me—he will kill me!” moaned 
Patricia. “No one must know I have been 
here but you—no one, no one!” 

And then she rocked herself hysterically 
and cried, “ What will become of my poor 
baby-girl—what will become of her? I heard 
that your husband was not here, and it gave 
me courage to crawl to you. Not that it 
matters much. It isn’t for myself I care. 
My father may kill me—I have not long to 
live—but my baby, my baby! Oh, save my 
darling, save her for the sake of my innocent 
Emilius !”’ 

It was then that Lauretta noticed for the 
first time, signs in Patricia’s face which, in- 
terpreted by her fear and the poor girl’s 
words, seemed to be signs of approaching 
death. And still Patricia insisted that she 
would not remain in the house; no force or 
entreaties could make her. 

“ What, then, can I do for yout?” asked 
Lauretta; she had already given Patricia 
food and money. 

“Take care of my child,” replied Patricia. 
“ Bring her up as your own. Let her never 
know her father’s disgrace, her mother’s 
shame. It will be an angel’s deed! For 
pity’s sake, do not deny me! You are rich, 
and can afford the charity—and if, in your 
husband's life there has been guilt, this act 
of charity will atone for it. See here—look 
on her innocent face. Having the power, you 
have not the heart to deny me. Ah, if your 
angel mother were alive, | should appeal to 
her, and should not appeal in vain! She 
loved Emilius, and believed in his innocence 

-yes, to the last she believed in it. I know 
it for a certainty. You, too, loved my poor 
martyred husband, and he loved and honoured 
you and yours with all the strength of his 
faithful heart. He is innocent, innocent I 
tell you! God forbid that I should accuse 
any one of being guilty—-I am too desperate 
and despairing, and my child’s life, the salva- 
tion of her soul, are at stake. When your 
sainted mother died, did all goodness die 
out of the world? Ah, no—it is not possi- 
ble ; you live again in her. In you she lives 
again, and all her mercy and sweet kindness 
which caused us all, from the highest to the 
lowest, to worship her, to look upon her as 
something holy. For her sake, if not for 
my own, you cannot, cannot deny me this 
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charity, you who have it in your power to 
grant it!” 

All this, and more. To say that Lauretta’s 
heart was touched is inadequate; it over- 
flowed; it yearned to assist the suffering 
mother, so near to her through her young 
motherhood, through the old ties with Emi- 
lius and Eric. A choking cry from her own 
baby-girl caused her to rush to the cradle. 
Within the hour a fatal circumstance oc- 
curred. Lauretta’s baby drew her last breath. 

It has nearly all my days been my belief that 
everything in human life is to be accounted 
for by human standards. I am shaken in 
this belief. In this death of Lauretta’s baby 
I seem to see the finger of fate. 

Vain to attempt to describe the agonising 
grief of the young mother. So overpowering 
was it that she lost consciousness. She re- 
covered her senses when the storm had passed 
and the morning’s light was shining on her. 
When she awoke to reality, what did she see ? 

Her husband had suddenly and unex- 
pectedly returned home. She was in bed, 
and he was sitting by her side. 

“‘ Gabriel, Gabriel!’’ she cried, and, over- 
come by the terror of her great loss, she would 
have lost consciousness again but for an un- 
accountable joyousness in his manner, which 
mingled strangely with the sympathy he 
must have felt for her suffering condition. 

“It was, doubtless, the storm,” he said 
soothingly. “ It raged so fiercely for an hour 
and more, that I am told it exceeded in vio- 
lence anything of a like kind that has been 
experienced in these parts for the last fifty 


years. No wonder it has had such an effect 
upon you. Half the trees in our garden are 
uprooted. It hastened my steps home, for I 


know how these convulsions of nature affect 
you. But as yousee, the danger has passed ; 
the sun is shining brightly: but not more 
brightly in the heavens than it is shining in 
my heart.” 

She listened to him in amazement, and 
raising herself in bed she looked around for 
Patricia. She saw no sign of the hapless 
woman. The cradle in which her baby-girl 
had died was by the side of the bed. Carew 
bent over it and said in a tone of ecstasy : 

“ Mildred—Mildred! Our Mildred—our 
dear ewe lamb! How sweetly and soundly 
she sleeps! Oh, my darling wife! What care 
I for the injustice of the world now that this 
treasure is ours? My sweet—my sweet! 
You recompense for all. Do you know, 
Lauretta, as travelling home I neared the 
beloved spot which contained you and our 
treasure, my heart almost stood still at the 
fear that I should not find you both well. 
And now—how can I be sufficiently grateful? 
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Of no account to me is all that transpires 
outside the circle which contains you and my 
dear one in the cradle here? I set great store 
upon our child, Lauretta. She is to me a 
guarantee of all that is worth living for in 
the present and the future. When I arrived 
home and found you prostrate I was at first 
overwhelmed, but I soon discovered that you 
had fainted, and I judged rightly, did I not, 
dear wife of my heart, that, not being strong, 
you kept it from me while we were apart, in 
order not to distress me? But now ‘all is 
well—all shall be well. See, Lauretta, she 
opens her eyes, our darling. The question is, 
can I raise her safely and place her by your 
side? Yes, it is done, and I am the happiest 
father in the world!” 

Was she dreaming! In the clothes in 
which her child died rested this child of 
Patricia’s, smiling, blooming, laughing and 
crowing as Lauretta drew her to her breast. 
Carew’s delight, his gratitude, his worship of 
the babe he believed to be his own, the super- 
stitious store he set upon her young life, were 
so unbounded, that Lauretta did not dare to 
undeceive him. She feared, if she told him 
the truth, that it would unsettle his reason, 
and produce between her and him a gulf 
which could never be bridged over. She 
accepted the strange combination of circum- 
stances, and held her tongue. Her own 
dear babe was dead, but this new Mildred, 
whom she grew to love truly as if she were 
her own, remained, and grew to what she 
is, a flower of beauty, goodness, and sweet- 
ness. Nothing more did Lauretta hear of 
Patricia ; whether she died or lived was not 
known to her. It is but a detail—but 
necessary to complete the story—to state 
here that Patricia lived but a few months 
after the occurrence of this strange event. 
More important is it to state that, in some 
unexplained way, Emilius learns that his 
daughter lived, and that the Carews were 
bringing her up as if she were a child of 
their own. His term of imprisonment over, 
he had come now to claim her. 

It would be impossible for me to give 
expression to my feelings of gratitude at 
this wonderful revelation. The despair into 
which I had fallen at the contemplation of the 
wrecking of my dear son Reginald’s happiness 
vanished. A fair future lay still before him, 
and the most cherished hopes of his heart 
would be realised. I was sure that Emilius 
would not mar them. A nature so noble 


as his, so strong in suffering, so heroic in 
the highest form of human endurance, could 
not lend itself to the committal of a petty 
act of selfishness whereby the child upon 
whose memory he had lived during his cruel 
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and unjust imprisonment would be rendered 
miserable and unhappy. To this martyred 
man I was ready to bow my head, ready to 
give him my friendship, my sympathy, my 
heart’s best fruits of confidence and esteem. 
Thinking of him, I was awed that a man 
could live through the anguish that had been 
his portion, and still retain the inherent 
dliignity and nobility of a great and noble 
nature. 


XXVIII. 


“Hark !” whispered Mrs. Carew, her story 
told, and before we had time to debate upon 
the wisest course to pursue. “ What sound 
is that ?’”” 

It was the sound of footsteps on the stairs. 
In this sound there was no attempt at conceal- 
ment. The footsteps were those of one who 
desired his presence to be known. I divined 
instantly who it was who, by some means un- 
known to me, obtaining an entrance into the 
house, was now approaching the room in 
which Mrs. Carew and I were sitting. I 
could not, and did not blame him. In his 
place I should have acted as he was acting. 

The silver clock chimed the hour of twelve. 

“ You will see him,” I said, rising to my 
feet and advancing to the door. 

“See whom?” asked Mrs. Carew, with her 


~ hand at her heart. 


“Emilius. It is heand no other man who 
is coming here. He has a great stake in this 
house. He is justified.” 

“My husband?” she gasped. 

“Is safe, if you will only be guided by 
me. It is your duty to be brave and strong. 
Never was courage more needed than at this 
moment. And not only courage, but wisdom. 
Decide quickly. There is no time to lose.” 

“‘ T will be guided by you,” she said faintly. 

I threw open the door, and saw Emilius 
standing in the passage, uncertain which 
direction to take. 

“Enter,” I said in a low tone. “ Mrs. 
Carew is here. For the sake of others be 
gentle, and do not alarm the house.” 

He entered, and Mrs. Carew and he stood 
face to face. 

The native dignity of the man instantly 
asserted itself He removed his ragged cap 
and stood bareheaded before her. But there 
was no cringing in his attitude. It was per- 
fectly respectful—something, indeed, more 
than that ; it was the attitude of a man who 
once was this sweet lady’s equal, and who, 
despite the judgment of the world, still 
knew himself to be her equal, and worthy 
of the esteem she once accorded to him. But 


as he gazed upon her, and she upon him, in 
silence for a few moments—a silence which 
I did not dare to break—his stern mood 
melted. He saw and recognised her, as he 
had always seen and recognised her in the 
time that was gone, when he was entitled to 
hold up his head among men—but never 
more so in truth and honour than now 
—a gentle-mannered lady, in whose face 
shone the reflex of a sweet and womanly 
nature. Remembrances of the past rushed 
upon him and softened him. 

“Forgive me,” he said humbly. 

And then—tears filled my eyes as I saw it, 
and knew the suffering she was bravely 
enduring—she held out her hand to him. 
He bowed his head over it, as for a moment 
he held it in his. 

“TI could not wait any longer,” he said, 
softly. “I have entered like a thief into 
your house—but I have waited so long!” 

“Tt is I who should ask for forgiveness,” 


she said. ‘“ Emilius, be merciful to me and 
mine !”’ 

“T have no thought of revenge,” he said, 
in a voice as soft as her own. “I am a 


broken-down man, with one sole hope. But 
I could not stand before you, the Lauretta 
I loved with the pure love of a brother, if I 
did not know myself unstained by crime or 
any taint of dishonour.” 

“I believe you, Emilius,” she said. 

“You believe me, Lauretta!’’ he exclaimed, 
advancing a step towards her. 

“T believe you, Emilius,” she repeated. 

Had he come with savage intent she could 
not more surely have disarmed him. 

“It is more than I dared hope for,” he 
said. ‘“ How often, Lauretta, in the gloom 
of my prison, have I thought of you and 
your dear parents, of the home of innocence 
and love in which I was ever a welcome 
guest, of the once happy village in which I 
was honoured and respected. Some crumbs 
of comfort fell to my lot, some gleam of 
light shone through the darkness. Had it 
not been so, and had I not been animated by 
another hope, I might have gone mad. 
Good Father Daniel visited me regularly, 
at permitted intervals, until he died. He 
had the firmest faith in my innocence, and 
he brought me messages which fell like 
heavenly balm upon my wounded spirit. 
Your sainted mother believed in my inno- 
cence, and she bade him tell me so, and that 
her love for me was unchanged. And now, 
you! But your mother’s soul shines in your 
eyes. It could not have been otherwise.” He 
paused a moment or two, reflecting what to 
say. “On one of Father Daniel’s visits he 
brought me a letter, securely sealed. It was 
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against the prison rules, but that did not 
deter him from doing what he deemed to be 
right. I hastily concealed it, noting first, 
however, with a beating heart, that it was 
addressed to me in my wife’s handwriting. 
I asked him if he knew what it contained, 
and -he answered ‘No;’ and then, with a 
grave face, he bade me prepare for solemn 
news. Ifelt at once what wascoming. Can 
you divine my purpose, Lauretta, in telling 
you this?” 

“T think I can,” she replied. “Go on.” 

“It was while the good priest was on a 
mission of mercy that a villager came to him 
and said that in a hut hard by a woman was 
dying, and, hearing that he was in the neigh- 
bourhood, begged him to come to her. 
Father Daniel went, and discovered that the 
woman was Patricia, my wife. She was very 
near to death, and she had only strength 
to entreat him to deliver to me, secretly, a 
letter she had written. He promised to do 
so, and in a few minutes after he received it 
from her she drew her last breath. Before 
she died he asked her after her babe—for 
Patricia was quite alone—but she did not 
seem to understand him. Subsequently, 
however, he learnt from the villager that 
Patricia had said her baby was dead. This 
was the mournful news which Father Daniel 
Despite his 


conveyed to me in prison. 
attempts at consolation, I felt when he left 
me that I was truly alone in the world. 


Brother, wife, child, all dead! I prayed to 
God to send death to me soon. What had 
I to live for? But there was my wife's 
letter, and before twenty-four hours had 
passed I found an opportunity to read it. 
Lauretta, that letter informed me what had 
become of my child, and it laid upon me an 
obligation of secrecy for so long a time as I 
was in prison. Patricia solemnly adjured 
me not to breathe to a living soul that our 
child lived in your care; but I was to be 
released from this obligation when I was a 
free man. Then I was to act as it seemed 
to me right to act. Is there any need, 
Lauretta, for me to enter more fully into the 
particulars of Patricia's letter?” 

“There is no need, Emilius.” 

“ Except, perhaps, to say that when you 
were lying senseless before her, and your 
tender blossom lay dead in its cradle, it was 
only then that the idea entered Patricia’s 
mind of changing the children’s clothes, and 
leaving her baby with you. It was done, and 
Patricia stole away with your dead child at 
her breast, herself to die, as she well knew, 
before many weeks had passed. I[ have 
something to tell you, Lauretta ’—and here 
Emilius’s voice was charged with a new note 
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of tenderness. ‘ When Father Daniel next 
visited me I begged him to discover where 
the dead babe was buried, and to put a few 
flowers on the grave. The good priest did 
more. He paid a village woman to attend 
to it, and he left a small sum of money to 
be spent in beautifying the grave of your 
child. Flowers have grown upon it and 
around it from that day to this. I visited 
the grave before I set forth on my journey 
here, and I knelt and prayed there. I 
prayed a blessing upon you, Lauretta, and 
I prayed that I might live to see the hope 
fulfilled which shone like a star upon me 
through the long years of my prison life. 
Lauretta,” he cried, stretching forth his 
trembling hands, “ my child—my child” — 

“She lives,” sobbed Mrs. Carew, “ in 
goodness, health, and beauty—a flower of 
sweetness |” 

He fell upon his knees before her, and 
kissed her dress, ‘and it was then I heard a 
sound without which, for a moment, transfixed 
me with terror. They, overwhelmed by 
emotion, were deaf to this sound. It was 
that of a man creeping stealthily from his 
chamber—and that man Gabriel Carew. 
Quickly recovering myself, and feeling the 
necessity for immediate and prompt action, I 
addressed Emilius and Mrs. Carew. 

“Attend to me,” I said impressively. 
“ All is well with you. You, Emilius, have 
gained a daughter, and will embrace her at 
sunrise. You, dear lady, have not lost a 
daughter, for Mildred will be to you as she 
has ever been. I have proved myself your 
friend. Answer quickly—have I not?” 

“Yes,” they both replied. 

“Do not, therefore, ask me for the 
reasons for my present action. I demand 
from you both a sacred promise—that you 
will not leave this room till I call for you, 
till I give you permission. It shall be given 
at the latest by sunrise. I must have this 
promise—I must !”’ 

My voice, my manner, Mrs. Carew’s fears 
for her husband, and confidence in me, com- 
pelled assent. 

“ We give it,” she said. 

“ We give it,” said Emilius. 

“ Taccept it, and bind you to it. What I 
do is for the good of all—for your future, 
for Mildred’s future—and to avert disaster. 
Only Ican do this. Whatever you hear, you 
will not open this door without my permis- 
sion, after I leave it. When I am gone, turn 
the key, and admit no one unless I desire it. 
It is understood ¢” 

“ Yes,” they said, “itis understood.” 

As I closed the door behind me I heard 
the key turned in the lock. 
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XXVIII. 


The sound of soft footsteps proceeded, as 
I supposed, from Gabriel Carew, but to my 
surprise he was not coming towards the room 
I had just left, but was stealthily ascending 
the stairs which led to Mildred’s room. His 
eyes were open, and his movements were 
dictated by intelligent caution, but he was 
asleep. In his left hand he carried the 
naked dagger. 

I ran up the stairs softly and swiftly, 
heedless of danger to myself, and walked by 
his side. He took no notice of me. Stand- 
ing by the door of Mildred’s room he paused, 
and was about to put his hand to the handle 
when I seized his wrist. 

“What are you about to dot?’ I whis- 
pered, my lips close to his ear. ‘“ Speak 
low, the house must not be disturbed.” 

To my horror, he replied, in a whisper as 
low and distinct as my own: “‘Our race 
must die with him ; not one must live after 
him to perpetuate it. 1 lay this injunction 
most solemnly upon him ; if he violate it he 
will be an incredible monster.’ ” 

They were the words written by his father 
which he had already quoted to me earlier in 
the day. 

“Your daughter is not in that room,” I 
said, not raising my voice, grateful that we 
had as yet attracted no notice. “If you 
enter, your purpose will be frustrated.” 

“ Who speaks to me?” he asked. 

“The spirit of murder,” I said. “The 
Devil who is leading your soul to perdition. 
Come with me. I will direct you aright.” 

He shuddered, but he did not hesitate. 
With my hand still firmly grasping his wrist, 
he allowed me to lead him from the room. 
We descended the stairs, slowly, stealthily, 
until we reached the landing upon which the 
study was situated. I led him into the room, 
and with lightning motion locked the door 
and plucked out the key. Then, uncertain 
how next to act, I took my hand from his 
wrist, and retreated a few steps. He, also, 
was now uncertain of his movements. He 
stood still a while, then tried the door, and 
finding it fast, took some halting steps this 
way and that, and finally fell into the chair 
in which he had been accustomed to write. 

As I gazed upon him, I was sensible of a 
gradual change in his appearance. A pallor 
crept into his face, a film seemed to come 
across his eyes. Alarmed, I grasped his 


shoulder with rough strength, and shook 
him violently. 

“Mr. Carew !” I called. 

He trembled in every limb, closed his 


eyes; and clasped them with his hands—in 
one of which he still held the dagger. Pre- 
sently he removed his hands from his face, 
and looked confusedly at me. 

“ Are you awake?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied faintly. 
glass of water.” 

I gave him a full glass, and he drained it. 
I observed as he did so that it was only by 
an effort he prevented it from slipping from 
his hand. Then he spoke again. 

“How came I here?” he asked. “Skil- 
ful as you are in your profession, you can do 
nothing for me. How came I here?” 

“T conducted you hither,” I said, “from 
the door of Mildred’s room. You have a 
dagger in your hand.” 

Until this moment he seemed to be uncon- 
scious that he held the weapon, and now 
he started and allowed it to drop to the 
ground. 

“Give thanks to God,” I said solemnly, 
“that I stepped forward in time to save the 
life of an innocent child.” 

“Great God!” he murmured. 
that I should die!” 

The silver chimes of the clock proclaimed 
the hour‘ef two. He smiled piteously and 
gratefully, and said, “ It is almost time.” 

“There is a hidden meaning in your 
words,” I said. “ What have you done ¢” 

“Doctor, you are wrong. There is no 
hidden meaning in my words. All is clear 
and plain. What should I do to myself? 
What should be done to such a man as I? 
You are not deceiving me. You found me, 
you say, at the door of my daughter’s room, 
with the dagger in my hand ¢” 

“Tt is trye.” 

“Then my purpose was murder. What 
further confirmation is needed of the truth 
of my father’s revelation? Be thankful, 
doctor, that your son Reginald has escaped 
from my daughter, my miserable, unhappy 
child. Ah, me! Whose fate is the 
heaviest, hers or mine, or the innocent 
flower I married?” 

“T can give you some comfort,” I said. 
“In one respect I can set your heart at 
ease.” 

“Impossible, impossible !” he cried. 

“Not so. I have that to relate which, 
though at first it may cause you pain, cannot 
fail, upon reflection, to make you grateful. 
If I were to tell you that you have not 
transmitted to an innocent girl the fatal 
inheritance which has weighed like a curse 
upon your life, how would it be with you ?” 

“Tt would be heaven—it would be light! 
Unconscious sinner as I am, it might mean 
forgiveness !” 


“Give me a 


“Tt is fit 
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“‘T have been closeted with your wife, from 
whose lips I have heard what you should 
hear. You will listen to me?” 

“Will you be long?” he asked, with a 
strange smile. 

“JT will be as brief as _ possible—and 
receive it from me, as I received it from 
your wife, that every word I utter is 
true.” 

I told him the story of Mildred, who until 
now he had believed to be his daughter. 
Perceiving that he was ill, I shortened it as 
much as possible. Once or twice I paused 
in my recital, and asked him if he was in 
pain. 

“In pain!” he cried. ‘ When you are 
bringing heaven to me! The agitation you 
observe in me proceeds from joy. Do not 
linger. Finish quickly, quickly!” 

At the chiming of the half-hour my story 
was done. There was a happy light in 
Carew’s eyes. White as his face had grown, 
peace had stolen into it. 

“Oh, God, I thank Thee!” he murmured, 
raising his arms ; and then he suddenly fell 
forward on his face. 

I raised his head, and assisted him into a 
recumbent position. 

“Tell me, for heaven’s sake, ses you 
have done ?”’ I cried. 

“You shall know all,” he gasped, with 


pauses between his words. “First, though 
about Emilius you went 


to seek him, did younot? . . . He was 
to be here to-morrow % 

“ He is here now,” I said, “in this house. 
It was to recover his daughter that he came 
to England.” 

“ Do not leave me. 
to bed to-night and kissed my 

angel wife for the last time 
I thought never to wake again. . . It 
is painless. In my old w anderings 
I came across a man we talked of 
death . . . how easy ... I kept 
it by me . . ._ through all these years. 
It will defy you, doctor . . . no 
trace remains . the subtlest poison, 
the easiest death. . . . It has served 
me well. Go quickly, and bring Enmilius. 
Not my angel wife. . . . There 
is no pain. Thank God, my life 
isended! Go ... . Enmilius!” 

I flew from the room, and returned with 
Emilius. Gabriel Carew lay back in his 
chair, motionless. The terror of death was 
not in his face. But he was dead! 


When I went 


* - * * 


THE 


It was popularly supposed that he died 
from heart disease. There were in him no. 
indications of having died from other than 
natural causes. What I knew I kept to 
myself. Not alone what I gathered from his 
own lips as to the manner of his death, but 
of the last incident of his dream-life, and of 
my providentially saving him from the 
commission of an awful crime. 

* i 2a * 

A great number of mourners stood about 
his grave. Until that time, it was not 
known how wide and large had been his 
charities. Even his wife had been in 
ignorance of countless deeds of goodness 
which he had done in secret. There were 
men and women there whom he had snatched 
from poverty and despair, and who now 
brought flowers to drop into the last resting 
place of their benefactor.. Children, too, 
were lifted up to look into the grave of the 
master of Rosemullion. 

Emilius stood bare-headed by my side. 

“God forgive him !”’ said Emilius. 

* * * * 

The disclosure of Mildred’s real parentage: 
made no difference in the relations between 
her and Mrs. Carew. It was mother and 
daughter with them, as it had always been, 
and even some additional and subtle tie of 
new tenderness was added to the feelings 
of love for each other which will animate 
their hearts till the last hours of their 
lives. 

No one in the county, with the exception 
of ourselves, is acquainted with the story of 
Emilius. A dignified, gentle-mannered 
gentleman, he quickly won the esteem of all 
who came in contact with him. There often 
reigns in his face a strange expression of 
sadness, and he sometimes speaks to me of 
Eric ; but there is joy in his life, and he is 
grateful for it. 

The marriage of Mildred and Reginald 
was postponed for a decent time, and then 
these young people were made happy, and 
sent upon their honeymoon, accompanied 

by blessings and tears and heartfelt wishes 
for good. 

As I prepare to end my task I see in my 
mind’s eye the form of one who, in every act 
of her life, in every gentle word that falls 
from her lips, has sanctified for me the name 
of Woman. Not only in idea, but in deed. 
“ God bless Mrs. Carew!” is said by many 
out of her hearing, and if to live a good pure 
life will earn God’s blessing she has earned 
it, and it is hers. 

B. L. Farggon. 


END. 














